








TRAINING SCHOOE 
FOR U.S. SEAMEN: 


(U. S. Maritime Service photo) 


A job as dangerous 
any in this war is ¢ 
out day and night by the 
seamen who run the sup 
ply ships. Men, 
18 and 35, prepare 
this work in seven 

ing schools, the 

of which is located 
Sheepshead Bay, 
York. (See pictur 
spread, pages 18 
19.) Cover photo s 
trainees in lifebo 
“tossing oars*’’ 
coxswain turns 
about. 


As 
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NE hundred and thirty-six sec- 

ond lieutenants recently were 

duated from the Army's 

andidate School in far-away 

Australia. This is important news be- 

cause it shows that, even on battle 

fronts, the Army keeps on sorting its 

soldiers to find the right man for the 

— job. And training doesn’t stop 
troops go overseas. 

From the moment the draftee first 
into an Army Reception Center, 
he is tested, interviewed, and observed 
eos by offi of the Army’s Per- 

Classifica Service. These offi- 
cers are anxious to see that every man, 
sped, bad, or indifferent, is placed in 

right job. In this way we can get 
the most out of our manpower. 

The Mechanical Aptitude Test in- 
dicates how handy a man is with tools 
and mechanical gadgets. Then the Gen- 
eral Classification Test measures his in- 

ence and “trainability”"—the Army's 

for “horse sense” and ability fo 

learn quickly the things a man has to 

know in cle to be a good soldier in 
our highly mechanized — 

An interviewer in the Classification 
Service then questions each man to 
learn the facts of his experience in and 
out of school, and to determine the kind 
of job he can do best. 

h man is classified according to 
his education, ability to speak different 
languages, his athletic ability, and pro- 
fessional, business or trade experience. 
All these facts are recorded on punch 
ecards. By running these cards amp 
a McBee Sorter, in a few minutes the 
Army can pick a man or a group of men 
with certain qualifications. 

The Army might want a group of 
mechanics for an air base in South 
America. The sorting machine goes to 
work. It soon has sorted thousands of 
cards and flipped out the cards of 
soldiers who are airplane mechanics and 


speak Spanish. 
“Horror” Stories 
You may have heard stories of pre- 
medical students building bridges in an 
engineering camp, and of mechanics 
gre typewriters at headquarters. 
ou decide that the Army is wasteful 
of its skilled manpower. Some of these 
stories may be true. Some men may not 
land in the right job, owing to the 
with which men have to be sorted 
out and trained for the job of beating 
the Axis. But the chances against this 
Papins are about 20 to 1. 
ider the case of a man we will 
gall Johnson. A university professor who 


hology wrote to complain 
that hoy his best student, was 


pounding his fingers as a = 
carpenter's assistant at a 
medical training center. Clas- 
sification - officers wondered 
whether they had gone wrong 
on this man. They had not. 
After taking all the tests, 
Johnson had been properly 
classified as a sock, ot 
Headquarters had then or- 
dered him to go on duty as 
an apprentice interviewer. 
Then he was to be assigned 
as an assistant psychologist in 
the Classification Service. 

But like other draftees, 
Johnson has been sent first to 
a training center to get his 
138 weeks of basic mili 
training. This training 
valuable to every recruit no 
matter what his final job in 
the Army may be. It is par- 
ticularly important to a man 
who may become an officer. 

It’s a fact that the Army 
does a better job of placing men in the 
right jobs than did civilian industry be- 
fore the war. Many of the men going 
into the Army belong to a group that 
was graduated from school during de- 
pression years, There were few jobs to 
be had, and these men had to take what 
they could get. The Army found out, 
for example, that some men who had 
never driven a truck, but whose qualifi- 
cations had been determined by careful 
tests, made good truck drivers. They 
were better than some men who had 
been truck drivers in civilian life merely 
because that was the only job they 
could get. 

Similarly, the Army discovered that 
men who listed their civilian occupation 
as “cooks,” did not do so well in the 
School for Cooks and Bakers. Investiga- 
tion showed these men had not wanted 
to be “short order” cooks in diners, 
which is what most of them had been 
in civilian life. 


More Than 2,000 Jobs 


The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, prepared by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, lists and defines 17,000 
jobs, occupations, and professions in 
civilian life. The Army must sort 
through these skills to get the men for 
the 2,000 or more military jobs in the 
armed services. For instance, could the 
Army use a tea taster, or a clothin 
salesman? Well, the tea taster happene 
to have experience as a news photog- 
rapher, a skill needed by the Army. The 
clothing salesman made a high mark on 
his Mechanical Aptitude Test, and was 


ATCHING MEN AND JOB! 





















Harris & Ewing 
In “turning peg test’ pegs are turned 
half - way around quickly. Time it 
takes tells air cadet’s nimbleness. 


sent to an engineering training center. 

You can be fairly certain that the 
Army will do a good job of putting your 
brother or friend in the right job. The 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, the General 
Classification Test, and an interview by 
a trained psychologist in the Classifica- 
tion Service, will bring out a lot of facts 
about him that he may not have 
suspected. 

After his 18 weeks of basic military 
training, he may apply for specialized 
training in the Army's new training-in- 
college program. He will be accepted 
if his aout and his record on the 
General Classification Test indicate that 
he has the proper qualifications. 

He may not apply for the specialized 
training course in college. He may go 
into the ranks as a private, but he won't 
be forgotten by classification officers. If 
he shows ability, and has “horse sense,” 
he may be recommended to attend an 
Officer Candidate School. More than 
half of the officers now in the Army 
are men who came up from the ranks. 


They were selected solely for ability — 


and leadership. 


Wanted: Officer Material 


The college graduate and the clerk 
who flunked in high school take the 
same General Classification Test. If the 
clerk and the college graduate make 
110 on the test, they both are eligible 
for officer training. 

The best officers were turned out by 
the Officer Candidate Schools during 
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= the period from July, 1941, to March, 


1942. Most of them were enlisted men 
who had come into the Army before the 
draft, mostly young sergeants who dad 
demonstrated an ability to train men 


— and secure their instant and willing 
» obedience. At one school only 12 per 
| cent of the first class were college grad- 


uates. The draft raised this percentage 


© to above 80. Today the percentage of 


college graduates in this school is 


= under 20 per cent. 


Surveys indicate that the supply of 
good officer material is getting low. The 
average age of officer candidates is 
dropping and their physical condition is 
not very good. When the 18-19-year- 
olds begin entering the Army this } coer 
the average age of officer candidates 
will drop still further. “I would rather 
have 25-year-old officers,” declered 
Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair, 
Chief of the Army Ground Forces, “but 


_we'll take them at 19 if they are good.” 


Preparing for Peacetime Jobs 


Classification officers keep busy try- 
ing to find officer candidates in the 
ranks, They argue with corporals and 
sergeants who prefer to stay where they 
are. These men in the ranks may feel 
that the technical training they are get- 
ting as non-commissioned officers will 


serve them better when they start out 
to get a peacetime on Most of the men 
in our Army have learned many things 
that will make them better workers in 
civilian life. 

Our Army today has one advantage 
over the Army of World War I. The 
average soldier of 1942-43 has three 
years more of schooling than the soldier 
of 1917-18. Instead of having finished 
only the sixth grade, he has had at least 
a year. in high school. Forty-one per 
cent of the draftees have finished high 
school, and more than a quarter of these 
men have gone to college. In World 
War I, only 9 per cent had finished high 
school. This means that today’s soldier 
is better equipped to solve new prob- 
lems and to learn his job quickly. 


Facts to Remember 


The draftee may be wondering 
whether the Army will put him in a 
job where his past training and educa- 
tion can be put to good use. Classifica- 
tion officers say he can be fairly certain 
that the Army will put him in the right 
job. In civilian life many men had to 
take any job they could get. We put 
up with this waste of skilled manpower 
during peacetime. The Army cannot 
afford to do it now. To win the war, 
the Army must have every man in the 


Harris & Ewing 


In discrimination reaction time test, red, green lights flash on board 
in combinations indicating certain levers to be pulled at bottom of 
board to turn off white light at top. Cadet is graded on seconds re- 
quired to put out white light 50 times. Operator tries to confuse cadet. 


man gets assigned to the right. job 


right job at the right time. The Army’s 
experience in using its manpower can 
be put to good use by industry in péace- 
time. 

Draftees also can be sure of getting © 
excellent medical care. Today, oa large 
and growing Army is much healthier 
than that which fought World War 
During World War I, 37,568 soldiers 
were killed in action, and 12,942 died 
of wounds. In that same period, there 
were 34,858 deaths from disease — 
the men in Army camps in the United 
States. In the 1940-41 period, the death 
rate in the Army was only 2.8 a 1,000 
men, the lowest in history. 

Walter V. Bingham, noted psycholo- 
gist, who is chairman of the Army's 
Committee on Classification of Mili 
Personnel, offers these words of 
vice to the young man about to enter 
the Army: 

1. Take your entrance into the serv- 
ice seriously. The interviews and tests 
the officers will -* you are not just 
a silly game with which to kill time. ~ 
These officers can see that you get the 
right job in the Army if you work with 
them. 

2. Get plenty of rest the day before 
you appear at the Reception Center, 
You'll need all your wits that first morn- 
ing—unless you want to wind up as a 
“square peg in a round hole.” 

3. When you talk to the interviewer 
don’t hide your talents or try to fake 
any that you don’t have. Play fair with 
the interviewer and he'll see that 
get a square deal and all the breaks that 
are coming to you. 

4. Don’t fret about the 18 weeks of 
basic military training. It is required of 
all recruits. If you have an honest rea- 
son to question the classification or 
assignment you get, take up the matter 
with your commanding-officer or the 
Personnel Consultant Officer of your 
training center or division. But if you 
wait too long to do this—or get too well 
set in your un-wanted job—it may be 
more trouble than it’s worth for the 
Army to transfer you. 

5. Remember, the Army would rather 
have you happy in your job than dis- 
gruntled. The Army doesn’t want a — 
bunch of “square pegs in round holes.” 
And it tries to pick its men just as care- 
fully as it picks its guns, tanks, and 


other equipment. 
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i WILHELMINA of the 
Netherlands has been the first Eu- 

ruler of an Asiatic people 
to ize officially that the end of 
the war will bring a change in the rela- 
tions of colonies to their mother coun- 
tries> The people of the Netherlands 
Indies, she said in a recent radio ad- 
dress, have a right to take part in the 
post-war decisions of the Netherlands 
government. 

The Netherlands government intends 
to call a conference of the entire king- 
dom immediately after the war. This 
conference will recommend the creation 
of a commonwealth including the Neth- 
erlands, the Netherlands Indies, Sur- 
inam (Dutch Guiana) and Curacao. 
These four parts of the kingdom will 
have complete equality, and each will 
manage its internal affairs in its own 
way. At the same time, each part of the 
kingdom will have a share in a central 

ent which will control defense, 
eon licy, and international eco- 
nomic relations. The powers which the 
Netherlands government used to have 
over budgets and other internal affairs 
of the overseas territories would largely 







































Eventually victory will come. But 
things will never be the same again in 
the Pacific area. Europeans and Ameri- 
cans will never move back into the 
places from which the Japanese have 

them out. The war has awak- 

- ened the — of the Far East. They 

t our claim that we are fighting 

Se Rcedom. They demand that it be 
for their freedom as well as ours. 


A New Deal for the Far East 


The stand of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment is a step forward. It shows 
that many people are already thinking 
about the Pacific problem. That prob- 
lem is not simple. It is impossible to 
% treat Asia as a political unit. There are 
'* many different nations and peoples in 

the Pacific area. Each has its own his- 

tory, its own habits; its own attitudes 
toward life. Some are already indepen- 
dent, self-governing nations. Others are 
colonies without a trace of self-govern- 
ment. Many are part-way between 
- these two extremes. 

Peace and order in the Pacific de- 
on the fate of a defeated Japan, 
future of a victorious China, and 
the way of thinking of the European 

colonies in the Pacific. 

Japan must be defeated by force of 
arms. But she cannot simply be wiped 
off the map. 

First of all, Japan must be disarmed. 
Disarmament would accomplish two 
| things: It would make it impossible 

for Japan to attack her neighbors, and 

it could | help to loosen the grip of the 
military caste upon the Japanese people. 
This night make it easier to establish 











Worker's home in Sumatra, Dutch East Indies. 
person can own land in Indies. Land belongs to natives, must be rented. 


a government in Japan which would 
cooperate peacefully with other nations. 

It would be up to the Japanese 
people to decide what kind of govern- 
ment that would be. The United Na- 
tions are pledged to “respect the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they live.” 

United States propaganda is care- 
ful not to attack the Japanese Em- 
peror. Some observers think this means 
Washington hopes that a peaceful Jap- 
anese government might build up 
around the Emperor, once the military 
men who now control him have been 
removed. 


What China Wants 


The people of the Pacific realize that 
the first step is to free them from the 
fear of Japanese aggression. But Euro- 
pean imperialism is equally undesir- 
able to them. 

“I did not become the King’s First 
Minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire,” Winston 
Churchill stated recently. But to the 
Asiatics, white overlords are no more 
acceptable than yellow. British masters 
are as Oppressive as Japanese. 

The Chinese feel this most strongly. 
They are a free and independent na- 
tion, equal brothers in arms with the 
British and Americans. They have con- 
tributed more than their share to the 
common cause. Chiang Kai-shek has 
declared that the Chinese have no-am- 
bition to dominate the Pacific area. But 
they are determined to put an end to 
the unequal treaties, and the extra-ter- 
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ritorial rights which kept white men isted 
from being subject to Chinese law. They their 
also want to do away with the special they 
privileges which have kept China from the 
being truly independent. the v 
An important step has already been Th 
taken in dealing with this problem. peop! 
On October 10, 1942, the Liberty Bell F guide 
in Philadelphia was rung 31 times to come 
symbolize the 31st anniversary of the Kore: 
founding of the Chinese Republic. On freed 
the same day, the British and United it. Ki 
States Governments announced their befor 
willingness to negotiate promptly the millic 
end of extra-territoriality. Both govern- strug 
ments have présented the Chinese gov- no d 
ernment with drafts of treaties which will | 
cover this subject. (See World Week, time. 
Nov. 9-14, page 7.) Ww 
Agreement With Strings Attached Tl 
The Chinese’ were very appreciative. Paci 
But when Britain’s Parliamentary Sec- Indo 
retary for Foreign Affairs said that Indie 
Britain has no intention of returning islan 
Hong Kong to China, the Chinese be- cates 
gan to wonder how much the end of clain 
extra-territoriality will mean. read 
What China wants, says S. R. Chow, poss 


member of the People’s Political Coun- : Tl 


cil, is that “the principles of equality way 
and reciprocity should be followed in for \ 
concluding treaties as well as in all form 
other transactions. All extra-territorial wert 
rights should be abolished. There the | 
should be no more foreign consular y 
jurisdictions and no more foreign con- proy 
cessions or settlements in China. All rope 
the leased territories should be returned the 
unconditionally to Chinese jurisdiction. The 
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CHARTER 


Asia fights for a freedom 
that is more than freedom 
from oppression by Japanese 


Foreign nations should no longer be 
permitted to station troops or gunboats 
within Chinese territory. 

China is not the most difficult of post- 
war Pacific problems. Much more com- 
plicated are the issues raised by the 
European colonies and possessions scat- 
tered throughout southeast Asia. They 
are inhabited by 150 million people of 
a variety of races and stages of civiliza- 
tion. 

Three of these territories should offer 
no particular problems. 

Thailand was independent before the 
Japanese swallowed her up, and pre- 
sumably will be independent again 
when the Japanese are thrown out. 

The Philippings were to become in- 
dependent in 1946. If any doubt ex- 
isted as to their right to freedom or 
their capacity to govern themselves, 
they have certainly been wiped out by 
the heroic part played®by Filipinos in 
the war. 

Then there is the case of Korea. Some 
people think the Koreans will require 
guidance for awhile before they de- 
come completely independent. The 
Koreans themselves demand immediate 
freedom, and insist they are ready for 
it. Korea was an independent kingdom 
before the Japanese seized it. The 22 
million Koreans have never ceased to 
struggle against the Japanese. There is 
no doubt that Korea’s ancient liberties 
will be restored. It is only a question of 
time. 

What About Colonial Peoples? 


The other territories of the southwest 
Pacific are a different story—French 
Indo-China, Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, Burma, the Japanese mandated 
islands. Even the most ardent advo- 
cates of freedom for all people do not 
claim that the people of these areas are 
ready for self-government (with the 
possible exception of Burma). 

The problem will be to find a half- 
way house between the independence 
for which they are not ready and their 
former colonial status, in which they 
were ruled chiefly for the benefit of 
the governing power. 

Two ways of handling this have been 
proposed, One is that the present Eu- 
ropean rulers remain in control while 
the territories learn self- e overnment. 
The other proposal is that they be gov- 
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Map shows south Pacific area whose future must be decided by Allies. 


erned by some international agency, 
either the world-wide one that will no 
doubt be set up after the war, or a 
special league of Pacific nations. 

In either case, the governing power 
would be expected to concentrate on 
educating the natives, improving their 
economic situation and their ability to 
make a living, and training them for 
self-government by giving them an in- 
creasing share in local government. 
Many people believe that the policy 
followed by the United States in the 
Philippines would make a good model 
for the rest of the Pacific region. 

China is the country most vitally in- 
terested in the future of the Pacific. 
What ideas do the Chinese have about 
that future? 

“The independence of all other na- 
tions of east Asia from colonial rule 
is generally regarded as absolutely es- 
sential,” Guenther Stein cables from 
Chungking to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. “China considers it her spe- 
cial responsibility to work for national 
independence all over east Asia and the 
southwestern Pacific, and for close col- 
laboration between herself and the 
smaller backward eastern nations. Com- 
mon Sino-Indian action in this respect 
on the basis of complete Indian Pee. 
dom has been particu arly stressed dur- 
ing the last few months.” (There has 
not been space in the article to go into 
the nore problem of India’s future, 
although that problem has a bearing on 
the whole Pacific problem.) 

The British are not prepared to go as 
far as the Chinese. Mr. Churchill has 
said the Atlantic Charter did not appl 
to the British colonies, and that Britain's 
plans for the future of her one were 
entirely in harmony with the high con- 





ception of freedom and justice” which 
inspired the Charter. 

The British seem to have in mind 
what Mr. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, has called “a new deal for 
the empire.” “We must not weary,” he 
said, “in the task of increasing free- 
dom, political, economic, or social, 
wherever our flag flies.” The empire, 
according to this view, is not to be 
broken up. Rather, a new empire is to 
be created, one based on freedom, not 
power, in which Britain will no longer 
be a “trustee” for her possessions but 
will become their “partner.” The end 
to be aimed at will be a Commonwealth 
in which one day India and the colonies 
will be on equal footing with the 


present self-governing Dominions. 


Position of the United States 


What of the United States? Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles has 
declared that “the age of imperialism 
is ended.” President Roosevelt has said 
that “the Atlantic Charter applies not 
only to the parts of the world that 
border the Atlantic, but to the world.” 

Clearly, some of these statements, 
and the points of view of the different 
nations, are contradictory. It is evident 
that the United Nations have not yet 
made up their united minds about the 
future of the Pacific. 

Many persons believe that although 
the Atlantic Charter is satisfactory in 
its general ideas, it does not cover the 
specific problems of the Pacific. 
urge that the United Nations 
decide as soon as possible, and in agree- 
ment, just what are their plans for the 
Pacific. The United Nations should 
then sign a special Pacific Charter em- 
bodying these 2k 



















































By Philip Dorf 
Author of Visualized History Series 


UEEN WILHELMINA of th 
Netherlands recently announcec 
that after the war a Netherlands 
Commonwealth of Nations would be 
created. This proposal was the first 
official sign that the end of the war 
would see a change in the relationship 
between mother countries and _ their 


In 1940, the Queen of the Nether- 
lands ruled an empire in the East 
Indies which stretched for nearly 3,000 
miles from Asia to Australia. The 
densely populated island of Java was 
the heart ate Dutch colonial empire, 
and the main source of its immense 
wealth. 

From the time when the European 

ers first opened up the Far East, 
were interested chiefly in exploit- 
ing the trade and natural resources of 
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Area of Holland compared with West 
Virginia. Holland is half as large. 


the n. In the beginning, this work 
was e by trading companies. The 
most successful of these companies were 
the British East India Company, and 
the Dutch East India Company. In re- 
turn for exclusive rights to carry on 
commerce, the trading companies were 
expected to establish settlements and to 
—. order. In time, the responsi- 
bility o verning vast regions in- 
habited by millions of alien casas be- 
_ Came too great for a private company 

interested mainly in profits. The gov- 
ermments concerned had to take over. 

Until about 1870, the Dutch colonies 


were tically ruled. They were 
used to produce revenue for the 
After 1870, the govern- 


government. 











IMPERIALISM 
In the Far East 
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Area of Netherlands East Indies compared with area of the United States. 


ment withdrew from various business 
enterprises, leaving the field to private 
companies. It ordered that taxes be paid 
in money instead of in services and 
forced labor. It built railroads and 
established an educational system. The 
government of the Netherlands East 
Indies was generally considered a model 
of enlightened white control over native 
races. Yet, it must be noted, the Dutch 
never gave the 40,000,000 people of 
Java the means with which to defend 
themselves against an invader. 


British Colonial Policy 
The British East India Company was 
the spearhead of British expansion into 
eastern Asia and Oceania. In 1819, the 
company’s a. Sir Stamford 
Raffles, bought Singapore harbor from 
the Sultan of Jahore. From Singapore, 
the British extended their control into 
the Malay peninsula. Singapore’s com- 
merce grew rapidly. Before the present 
war, the port handled four-fifths of the 
world’s commerce in rubber and more 
than one-third of its tin. 
Singapore became the principal 
Pacific naval base for the British fleet. 
In 1826, after war with Burma, the 
British East India Company secured 
control over the east coast of the Bay 
of Bengal. A second war in 1852 ex- 
tended British influence over the Irra- 
waddy valley. In 1885, a third war re- 
sulted in annexation of Burma to India. 
From Burma, the Britain obtained tin, 
teak, tungsten and oil. The Burmese 
never willingly accepted British rule. 
In 1840, the attempt of the Chinese 


government to prohibit the importation 
of opium, most of which was grown in 
India, led to the so-called Opium War 
between China and Britain. China was 
defeated, and forced to cede the island 
of Hong Kong to Great Britain. Twenty 
years later the British added the main- 
land area of Kowloon. 

Although Britain exploited her Far 
Eastern territories, she also gave them 
benefits in the way of improved sanita- 
tion and orderly government. The fact 
that the Malays and Burmese failed to 
fight against the Japanese the way the 
Filipinos did, may be attributed largely 
to Malayan and Burmese resentment 
over British rule. 

Last, but not least, is Japan. Even 
before Pearl Harbor, Japan’s empire 
stretched 3,000 miles from the icy 
north to the steaming tropics. For- 
mosa, wrested from China in 1895, 
was destined to become a springboard 
for future expansion. Korea was an- 
nexed in 1910. By joining the Allies in 
World War I, Japan was able to obtain 
a mandate over the Mariana, Caroline 
and Marshall islands, which had for- 
merly belonged to Germany. These be- 
came advance bases for the 1941-42 
march of conquest. (See page 22.) 

Forcing Japan to disgorge her con- 
quests would be no solution of the Far 
Eastern problem. The choice is not be- 
tween Japanese imperialism and West- 
ern imperialism, but between the old 
system of exploitation and a new and 
enlightened relationship between the 
Western powers and their Eastern 
colonies. 
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John G. Winant 


Ambassador in 
Unpressed Suit 


Oe ths ces John G. Winant, 
who represents the United States 
at the Court of St. James in Britain, 
returned last week to the U. S. by 
clipper. He had come to make a re- 
port to his chief, President Roosevelt. 

Winant was appointed Ambassador 
to Britain in February, 1941. His in- 
terest in social problems made him an 
especially good choice for a wartime 
ambassador. It is believed that this in- 
terest will play an equally important 
part in the peace to come. 

It was in the field of social reform 
that Winant took his first political 
steps. That was after World War I, 
when he served in the New Hamp- 
shire state legislature, and worked for 
a 48-hour week for women and. for 
the abolition of child labor. 

During the war Winant had been a 
captain and commander of the Eighth 
Observation Squadron on the French 
Front, and a crack flier. When he en- 
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tered politics after the war, he met 
with such successes that he decided to 
run for governor in 1925. He was 
elected, and at 36 was the youngest 
governor in the country. In 1926 he 
was defeated. 

He was returned to office in 193] 
and served two terms. The fact that 
he was one of the few Republicans to 
be elected in 19382 showed that his 
policies were popular. He reorganized 
and modernized the state’s adminis- 
trative machinery, and was a mem- 


‘ber of the “loyal yan which 


favored the New Deal though on the 
opposite side of the political fence. 

In 1935 President Roosevelt named 
Winant first chairman of the Social 
Security Board. In this year, too, he 
was the United States’ delegate to the 
International Labor Office in Geneva. 
Later he became assistant director of 
the ILO. In 1936 he resigned as So- 
cial Security Director so that he might 
defend the principles of social secur- 
ity, then under attack by, many Re- 
publicans. 

After that, Wéinant returned to 
Geneva and became director of the 
ILO. It was while at Geneva that he 
came to know Anthony Eden, Emest 
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John G. Winant 


other British leaders. 
and dark, with high 


Bevin, and man 
Winant is t 


‘ cheekbones and deep-set eyes. All 


he has always been a very w 

man he has been likened in manner 
and appearance to Lincoln. His shiny, 
unpressed suits add to this impression. 
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Pres. Quezon (right) talking with Quo 
Tai-Chi, Chinese Foreign Minister. 


] N.1898 a fiery little Filipino youth 
fought the Spaniards in the jungles 
of Bataan. His reckless front-line fight- 
ing won him the rank of major in the 
Philippine Revolutionary Army. 

Forty-four years later this same man 
was again helping to direct a fight for 
Filipino freedom on Bataan. This time 
American soldiers were fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Filipinos. 

The revolutionist of 1898, the states- 
man of 1942, was Manuel Luis Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. 

Quezon is a slight man with piercing 
black eyes. He weighs only 140 pounds, 
but they are pounds of political and 





Manuel Luis Quezon 


Firebrand of 
Filipino freedom 


human dynamite. Friendly in manner, 
with a keen sense of humor, he has 
force and dignity. 

Quezon was born in a humble home 
in a tiny village on the remote and 
almost inaccessible east coast of the 
island of Luzon. He was a student at 
Santo Tomas University when the Span- 
ish-American War broke out. He left 
his books to join the Filipino insur- 
rectionist army. By the time he was 21 
he had become chief of staff of the 
forces on his native island. 

After the war, Quezon finished his 
studies, then entered politics. His bril- 
liant mind, ready wit and affability 
quickly made him the acknowledged 
spokesman of Philippine independence. 
He has devoted his life to that cause. 
“I would rather live under a govern- 
ment run like hell by Filipinos than 
one run like heaven by Americans,” 
he once said. 

Quezon’s long struggle for his 
peoples’ freedom ended in victory when 
the United States Congress passed the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, which set up a 


Sen 2 Commonwealth and pro- 


vided for complete Philippine indepen- 
dence in 1946. The grateful F 
elected Quezon first President of the 


Commonwealth. 

For six years Quezon worked to 
strengthen his country and to pre- 
pare it for ry Hagens Then, in 
cember, 1941, the Japanese struck. The 
new nation was too weak to stand 
against them and the United States was 
unable to give much help. The islands 
were quickly overrun. 

At dhat time President Quezon was 
recovering from a long illness and could 
not even walk. He was persuaded to 
leave Manila. Filipino morale would 
have been shatteted had Quezon fallen 
into the hands of the Japanese. 

The President lived through the lon 
agony on Corregidor, sharing the 
lot of the soldiers there. 

“Life in the tunnels of Corregidor 
was trying,” writes Sergio Osmefia, 
Quezon’s Vice President and life-long 
friend. “The bombings were continuous _ 
and deafening. President Quezon’s 
health deteriorated rapidly.” 

After Corregidor fell, Quezon es- 
caped with his family in a submarine. 
He is now in Washington, recovering — 
his health, and preparing for the day ~ 
when he can again assume the govern- 
ment of a free Philippines. 
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WASHINGTON - 


machinery of Washington at war, 
with its vast network of bureaus and 
=<. three men are actually running 
Government. One of these men, of 
course, is President Roosevelt. The sec- 
ond is his best friend and intimate ad- 
viser, Harry Hopkins. The third is 
ames F. Byrnes. We told you about 
. Byrnes in the October 26-31 issue, 
when he first took over his new job as 
Director of Economic Stabilization. 
Since then, the importance of Mr. 


~ say position has been rising steadily. 
d 


ecisions have influenced the work 
of the War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and many other 


major bureaus. 


Here is the way these three men are 
haa to work together. Mr. Roose- 
can work best with men who, in his 
own words, have a “passion for anony- 
mity.” He does not like to delegate offi- 
power to men of whom he cannot 

Be sure. But when he trusts a man, and 
that man fills the specifications which 
Mr. Roosevelt lays down, that man can 
actually have more power than almost 
any ruler of any country in the world. 


Hopkins and the President 


This applies especially to Mr. Hop- 
kins, who, from the very beginning of 
Mr. Roosevelt's first term in office, has 
held the President’s friendship and con- 
fidence. Hopkins has had various jobs. 
He has been Director of the Works 
Progress Administration, Secretary of 
Commerce, and now he heads up the 
Lend-Lease program. It doesn’t matter 
much what his title is. Hopkins is al- 
Ways very close to the President. For 
the last two years he has been living in 
the White House with the Roosevelt 


I’ is a paradox that in the complicated 
a 


_ Hopkins is not liked by some mem- 

bers of Congress, and the “New Deal” 
when applied to him is generally used, 
even by some Congressmen of his own 


party, as an epithet. 
He is keen, quietly resourceful, and a 


very good fudge of men and issues. This 
was best illustrated by Hopkins’ trip to 
Russia a year and a half ago, just after 


Men Who Run the Government 








By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


the German invasion, when he made : 
favorable impression on Stalin, and 
came-back with confidential information 
that Stalin had been unwilling to give 
anyone else. That information, sup 
ported with military data, was that Rus 
sia would hold out, even though Hitle: 
might reach the gates of Leningrad 
and Moscow. 


Byrnes-Hopkins Team 


Byrnes and Hopkins get along very 
well together, though they are unlike in 
temperament. The influence of Byrnes 
is usually felt behind the scenes. He has 
the quiet magic of a personality that 
smooths over tough spots and difficult 
situations. As an ex-Senator from South 
Carolina, he can win the loyal support 
of Congress, and at the same time hold 
the confidence of New Deal leaders. 

This ability is of vital importance at a 
time when a new Congress is going into 
session. On the shoulders of Mr. Byrnes 
will fall the job of keeping the executive 
and legislative departments functioning 
smoothly. 

For example, some of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s tax proposals 
are reported to be unpopular with some 


will be up to Mr. Byrnes to convince 
Congress that the Administration’s new 
stiff tax program is necessary. Already 
he has had to use his authority to make 
decisions involving Claude Wickard as 
Food Administrator, Joseph Eastman as 
Transportation Director, and Donald 
Nelson as Production Chief. 

Mr. Byrnes is a conservative by, na- 
ture, as Mr. Hopkins in the same sense 
is a liberal, though not a radical. Both 
men believe in the value of compromise 
between extremes. 


Power in National Emergency 


Washington is a complicated network 
f governing units created by the war. 
The recent nation-wide protest against 
OPA’s questionnaires show the extent of 
this network. Hence, what at first may 
seem strange is actually understandable 
when we know that a triumvirate is rul- 
ing Washington. Whenever democratic 
machinery becomes complicated in a 
period of national emergency, informal 
power behind the scenes seems to be- 
come stronger. This is what is happen 
ing today. 

Fortunately for our democracy, there 
is no danger in a Byrnes or a Hopkins. 
Neither one nurses man-on-horseback 
ambitions. Washington observers know 
that as the emergency lessens, the nor- 
mal separation of the executive, legis 
lative and judicial departments will be 
resumed. 

It will be interesting, as 1943 moves 
along, to see how successful these clos. 
ing two years of Mr. Roosevelt’s admin 
istration prove in terms of internal oper- 
ation. Congress is frankly unwilling to 
give Mr. Roosevelt any more power at 
a time when he is centralizing it in the 
executive department more completely 
than ever before. If a clear-cut differ- 
ence of opinion between Congress and 
the White House does not develop, one 
man may be responsible. That man is 
James F. Byrnes. Watch him. 
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President Roosevelt, Harry Hopkins, Mrs. Hopkins, and daughter Diana, 


leaving White House to attend church service together on Christmas Day. 
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Grand Jury's job is to give 
citizens a chance to strike 
a blow for good government 


N recent years, grand juries have been 
criticized as a needless expense and 

a waste of the citizen’s time. The 
general argument runs th at grand juries 
merely “rubber stamp” the actions of 
the district attorney. 

The grand jury does not try cases. 
It merely decides whether a suspected 
person ought to be tried by the trial 
jury (often called petit jury to distin- 
guish it from the grand jury). Evidence 
against a suspected person is presented 
to the grand jury by the district at- 
torney or by one of his assistants. And 
the grand jury is guided by the recom- 
mendations of the district attorney. 


Strength of the Grand Jury 


But—the grand jury does not have to 
“rubber stamp” its “okay” on every ac- 
tion taken by the district attorney. The 
grand jury can investigate and even, if 
necessary, order the district attorney to 
be tried by a petit jury. This power to 
conduct general investigations of gov- 
ernment officials is the real strength of 
the grand jury. Every citizen has the 
chance to take part in this fight for good 
government. 

Members of grand and petit juries are 
selected frgn panels (lists) of names 
generally drawn by lot from voting reg- 
istration lists. The grand jury ranges 
in number. from 7 to 23 persons. The 
petit jury has 12 persons. A citizen 
whose name is drawn for grand jury 
service is likely to grumble a little at 
“this waste of my time.” Recent news 
reports should convince him that grand 
jury service gives a citizen a real op- 
portunity to aid his country. 

This important news concerns the 
four-year inquiry conducted by John 
Harlan Amen, special prosecutor, and 


JOHN HARLAN AMEN 



















: Acme 
Members of this Kansas City, Missouri, grand jury investigated charges 
of gambling, racketeering and the income of a “big man” in Kansas City. 


two extraordinary grand juries, into 
charges of official misconduct of law 
enforcement agencies in Brooklyn, Kings 
County, New York. The investigation 
has been called the country’s longest 
and most sweeping study of official cor- 
ruption. 

The inquiry also set a record by 
bringing to the taxpayers a net profit of 
$929,000, in addition to paying its own 
way. Money recovered ‘be Federal, 
State, and city _—_ in fines and 
penalties amounted to $2,076,900, leav- 
ing a profit of $929,000 after expenses 
were paid. 

It was a Brooklyn grand jury that 
brought about this successful inquiry. 
The jurors had failed to get District 
Attorney William F. X. Geoghan dis- 
missed by the Governor for neglect of 
duty. So they paid their own expenses 
and went to the State Capitol to protest 
in person. Later, in 1938, the nt a8 ent 
of these jurors was upheld. Another dis- 
closure of corruption in District Attor- 
ney Geoghan’s County forced the Gov- 
ernor to appoint John Harlan Amen as 
Special Prosecutor. 





cused o 


Brooklyn. 





URING his four years of work as special prosecutor in 
ae County, New York, John Harlan Amen was ac- . 
conducting a time-wasting investigation at great 
expense to the taxpayers. 
Amen’s final report, issued last week, after he entered the 
Army as a major, is a perfect answer to all critics. The inquiry 
made a profit of $929,000, and exposed official corruption in 


At the time of his appointment by Governor Lehman as 
special prosecutor in 1938, Amen was serving as special 


assistant to the U. S. Attorney General. 





Two grand juries were selected to 
consider the evidence which Mr. Amen 
brought before them. They questioned 
8,390 witnesses in the course of the 
four- “year inquiry. They were called ex- 
traordinary grand juries because they 
handled a 5 ial investigation. Their 
recently on ished report gives a clear 
picture of how Brooklyn’s gangsters and 
corrupt officials operated to defeat jus- 
tice. The report also makes 28 recom- 
mendations for important changes in 
the law to make it difficult for dis 
officials to cheat the people. 


“Busting” Rackets 


The success of this inquiry recalls 
the work of the famous “runaway” New 
York grand jury of 1935. At that time, 
an investigation of rackets was under 
way. The grand jurors, who ranged 
from a banker to a butcher, were con- 
vinced that the District Attorney was 
not doing his duty. So this “runaway” 
jury ignored the “D.A.” and sent a 
scorching letter to Governor Lehman, 
demanding the appointment of a 
prosecutor. Lehman awry « 

E. Dewey. Dewey smashed the ry 
but it was the grand jury, led by its 

Foreman, Lee Thompson Smith, that 
made Dewey's work possible. 

This “runaway” jury proved that “it 
can be done.” In recent years, § 
States, including California and Geor- 

ia, have adopted “auditing” grand 
fries, which ot cota every 
six months for the sole purpose of 
checking up on public o clades Far 
from being a needless expense and @ 
waste of time, the grand jury can pro- 
tect and defend the priceless rights -” 
privileges of all citizens. 







































© Trouble in the 
Land of Tin 


OLIVIA is a distant and little- 

known country, but at this moment 

it is a very important one. Bolivia is the 

only Latin American nation in which tin 

mining is a major industry, and tin is 
an essential raw material of war. 

Our supply of Bolivian tin was re- 
cently threatened by a strike of several 
thousand tin miners who protested 
against the company store system and 
demanded a jap Samdeed per cent in- 
crease in wages. 

There were some slight disorders, 
which led President Enrique Pefiaranda 
del Castillo to declare martial law in the 
tin areas, and to put the whole country 
under a state of s‘ege. A few days later 
he arrested several leaders of the Leftist 
Revolutionary Party, which was backing 
the strike. They nad been plotting with 
Nazi agents, he said, to overthrow the 


range The strike was merely the 
step toward revolution. 

This was sharply denied by leaders 
of the party. It was a strictly democratic 
organization, they declared. (Party 
names mean little in Latin America.) It 
was “strongly anti-totalitarian and a 
loyal supporter of the United Nations 
cause.” The strike was a legitimate one, 
caused “by the terrible conditions of 
misery of the Bolivian people. especially 
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the mine workers.” The government, 
the Party leaders charged, was falsely 
calling them Nazis so it would have an 
excuse for breaking the strike. 

The miners returned to work late in 
December. A government mediator took 
charge of negotiations between the 
workers and the mining companies. 


B® FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Tin is important to us for war pur- 
poses, but to the Bolivians it is a matter 
of life and death. It dominates the 
whole economy of the country. For all 
practical purposes Bolivia is a great 
mining camp. 

Most of Bolivia’s tin mines are owned 
by the so-called Big Producers: the 
Patifio, Hochschild and Aramayo in- 
terests. The group headed by Simén I. 
Patifio controls about half of the indus- 
try. The recent strike was in the Patifio 
mines. 

Tin King. Patifio is one of the richest 
men in the world. He pays income 
taxes in half a dozen different countries 
and never talks about his money, so no 
one knows just how rich he is. Born a 
poor cholo (half-Indian) in the moun- 
tains of Bolivia, he became famous as a 
bon viveur in half the capitals of 
Europe. Bolivian aristocrats will have 
nothing to do with him because of his 
Indian origin, but he practically owns 
their country. He paid out of his own 































the entire costs ($195 million) 
of Bolivia's war with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco. 

Patifio was born 77 years ago. At that 
time Bolivia produced hardly any tin at 
all. The young cholo grew up, got a job 
as a clerk in a miner’s supply store. One 
day he accepted the deed to a tin mine 
as payment of a $250 debt. From this 
small Ow he built up the great in- 
dustry which he now controls. 

When the war began Patifio was ac- 
cused of being pro-Axis because he was 
on good terms with the Nazis and called 
Mussolini “Mi Musso.” Actually he isn’t 
pro anything except pro-Patifio. He will 
do business with anyone who will deal 


” with him. He is now cooperating whole- 


heartedly with the United States be- 
cause he has no place else to go. 

Bolivian tin is exported in the form 
of concentrates. Before the war practi- 
cally all of it was sent to England for 
smelting. We are now busy building up 
a smelting industry in this country to 
handle Bolivian ore. 

Indian miners. Most of the workmen 
in Bolivian tin mines are Indians. They 
are the only people who can stand the 
altitude. The Indians have an eight-hour 
working day and are not badly treated, 
but their wages are very low—$10 a 
week is tops. 

Before the war they pny to get 
along on this. Now they are feeling the 
pinch badly. While their wages have 
remained the same, the cost of living 
has been rising to fantastic heights. The 
chief reason for this is the shortage of 
ships, for almost everything the Bo- 
livians use is imported. There are seri- 
ous shortages and consequent high 
prices. At the same time the mine own- 
ers are getting the highest prices in his- 
tory for their tin. This combination of 
circumstances has caused a great deal of 
unrest among the miners. 

Striking was the only way the Indians 
had of protesting against conditions. Al- 
though the Indians make up a large ma- 
jority of the population, they take no 
part in politics. The government is con- 
trolled entirely by the small minority of 
white families and a few of the richer 
and more intelligent cholos. 

President Pefiaranda is not an abso- 
lute dictator. He respects the constitu- 
tion and accepts the Tas that Congress 
passes. But both the President and Con- 
gress represent only a very small pro- 
portion of the people of Bolivia. 


Bolivia, second-largest tin produc- 


ing country in world, is now major 


source of this vital war metal. In- 
dians sort lumps of tin ore by hand. 
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Cuban Consulate 


Jose Marti 


© Cuba’s Apostle 
Of Liberty 


The father of Cuban liberties, whose 
birthday anniversary will be celebrated 
on January 26, was José Marti, a bril- 
liant Latin American thinker. 

When Marti was born in Havana on 
January 26, 1853, his country was a 
Spanish colony. While still a boy, Marti 
joined the Cubans who were working to 
free their homeland. He was soon ar- 
rested and deported to Spain. 

In 1878, the Cuban revolutionists 
were defeated. Marti returned home. 
The rebels continued their struggle un- 
derground and Marti again became ac- 
tive in it. Again he was arrested and 
threatened with deportation. He es- 
caped and made his way to New York. 

For 14 year’ he lived in the United 
States. He worked as a bookkeeper, 
translated English and French novels 
and served as correspondent for Latin 
American newspapers and magazines. 

At the same time he was writing the 
poems and essays which were to put 
him in the top rank of Latig Ameri- 
can writers, giving brilliant lectures all 
over the country, and organizing the 
revolution which was to free Cuba. 

The revolution was launched in 1895. 
Against the advice and pleading of the 
other leaders, who thought he was most 
useful as an organizer and director, 


Marti insisted on doing his share of- 


the fighting as well. He was killed in 
action on May 19, 1895, a martyr to 
the cause to which he had contributed 
more than any other one man. 


fully equipped, 


Brazilian troops, 
tide an army truck in parade held in 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil’s war effort 
is being pushed by President Vargas 
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© Mexico Sings 
Out the News 


If you were to wander through the 
Mexican countryside, far from the 
scphisticated cities, you ‘gprs | would 
run across a singer of corridos. He 
would be surrounded by an eager 
crowd of listeners, Indians or mestizos. 
To many Mexican peasants, the corrido 
takes the place of the newspaper. 

The Mexican corrido is a narrative 
of current events, sung in a series of 
simple four-line aha stanzas. When 
Mexico’s outstanding aviator was killed 
in a crash in Washington three and a 
half years ago, for example, the news 
was spread throughout Mexico in a 
corrido which began: 


In the year thirty-nine, 
Year SSachinnsdanee 
Died Francisco Sarrabia, 
Our Beloved aviator, 
On a sad June morning, 
There in the cold north. 


The corridos are often real folk songs, 
made up by the simple and anonymous 
minstrels who sing them. In recent 
years, however some of Mexico’s best 
poets have written corridos. 

One of the most popular corridos is 
called Corrido de la Guerra. It tells how 
the war started, how Mexico got into it, 
and what Mexico and her allies are 
fighting for. 
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© Guiraldes, Novelist 
Of the Gaucho 


“You see, pal,” Ricardo Giiiraldes, the 
Argentine poet and novelist, once told 
a friend, “it was in Paris where I first 
realized it—one night, face to face with 
my soul—I figured it out then that one 
should be like a tree, and stick to the 
piece of land upon which one is born.” 

That is the key to Gitiraldes’s writing. 
Although he lived much in Paris and 
died there in 1927, his heart was alwa 
in the pampas of his native land. 
greatest book, Don Segundo Sembra, is 
the classic story of the gaucho, or Ar- 
gentine cowboy. 

Giiiraldes was born in Buenos Aires 
in 1886, of a wealthy, aristocratic 
family. Most of his life was divided be- 
tween Paris and the family ranch, La 
Portejia, near the village of San Antonio 
de Areco. 

In 1925 Giiraldes retired to his ranch. 
to write the story of Don Segundo Som- 
bra. It was published in 1926 and made 
its author famous. 

Don Segundo Sombra (an En 
translation was published by Farrar 
and Rinehart in 1935) is the story of a 
certain gaucho Giiraldes loved. It is a 
story of wanderings and adventures, 
full of exciting horse-races, cock fights, 
cattle drives and bronco busting, all 
spiced with tales of the pampas. 
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First Citizen of Texas 


EXANS are proud of Sam Houston. But he does not 
There to Texas alone. He was a national figure 
and an important one. 

A life-long friend of President Andrew Jackson, 
Houston served in the Creek Indian War of 1813, was 
Governor of Tennessee in 1827, lived with the Chero- 
kee Indians several years, and fought for their rights 
all his life. 

Texans gave the hero of San Jacinto two terms 
as President of the “Loné Star” Republic, and elected 
him U. S. Senator when Texas joined the Union. 

As a U. S. Senator, Houston opposed secession, 
and sought to prevent the War Between the States. 
in 1859 he was elected Governor of Texas, but lost 
his office in 1860 when he refused to swear alle- 
giance to the Confederate Government. 























AT SAN JACINTO, ON APRIL 2I, 1836, HOUSTON'S 800 
N SUDDENLY ATTACKED AND WIPED OUT A LARGER EN- 
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3 AS PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUB- 
LIC OF TEXAS, HOUSTON BUILT A STRONG GOV- 
ERNMENT AND STOOD FIRMLY AGAINST HOT- 
HEADED POLITICAL FOES WHO WANTED TO 














ON FEBRUARY 16, 1846, THE LONE STAR FLAG OF 





BECAME A STATE IN THE UNION. HOUSTON WENT 
TO WASHINGTON AS U.S. SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 



























HOUSTON LIKED TO SIT IN THE SENATE AND WHITTLE ON KIN- 

WAS LOWERED AT AUSTIN, AND THE REPUBLIC} | DLING WOOD./HE SPOKE BOLDLY AGAINST SOUTHERNERS WHO 
WANTED THE SOUTH TO LEAVE THE UNION AND FORM AN INDE~ 
PENDENT NATION. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Putting the Right Man in the Right 

Job—pp. 2-3 

All Americans should understand how 
the Army strives to fit the right man in 
the right job. Encourage your pupils to 
discuss this matter not only in class but 
at home with members of their family 
Today sO many young men are either 
in the Army or likely to be in it soon 
that intelligent understanding of its 
value should be taught as widely as 
possible. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What are the age ranges of men now 
subject to the draft? 

2. Why do you suppose the Army is 
so much interested in seeing that every 
man, good, bad, or indifferent, is placed 
in the kind of work he can do best? 

3 Analyze the importance of each ol 
the different skills and abilities tested bv 
the Army—mechanical «aptitudes, “train- 
ability,” education, foreign language skill, 
athietic talent, professional and business 
experience. Show how each of these skills 
may contribute to an efficient Army 

4, Why is it necessary for everv drattee 
to have the 13 weeks of basic military 
training? Would you approve of an Army 
officered by men who didn’t know how 
to fight but whose special abilities quali- 
fied them as experts in one particular 
branch of service? 

5. How do you account tor*the tact that 
many men find jobs better suited to their 
abilities in the Army than they did in 
civilian life? 

6. How can a young ran apply tor ad 
mission to the Armvy’s new training-in-col- 
lege program? 

7. What are the chances tor men in the 
ranks to become officers? 

8. Can you explain the fact that today’s 
Army is better educated than that of 
World War I? 

9. Why do you think the man about to 
enter the Army is cautioned to get plenty 
of rest the day before he appears at the 
Reception Center? 

10. What can a soldier do it he feels 
that he is not suited to the particular job 
he is given to do? 


Exercise for the Class: 

List ten or more ways in which Army 
training will equip men for civilian life. 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

Show two or more men now in serv- 
ice the five-point list at the end of this 
article. Discuss the testing program 


“Don’t’s 


with them, Draw up a list of “Do’s” and 
’s” helpful to new inductees about 
to be classified. 

See W. B. Bingham’s article, “How 
the Army Sorts Its Man Power,” Har- 
pers, September, 1942, and report your 
findings to the class. 


Asia Looks Ahead—pp. 4-5 


After the class has read the article, 
raise these questions: 

1. Why will there not be a return to 
pre-war political conditions in the East? 
Do you regard this fact as conforming or 
failing to conform with what our war aims 
ought to be? 

2. Should the political terms of the At- 
lantic Charter apply throughout Asia and 
the eastern Pacife. or is a Pacific Charter 
needed? Why or why not? 

3. What nations and territories represent 
the three most important problems in 
bringing peace to the Far East? 

4. Why have steps already been taken 
to abolish “extra-territoriality” in China? 
Should China be satisfied with this, or 
should she regard it merely as a token of 
the good intentions of the British and 
Americans and expect other reforms to 
follow? 

5 What contradictions do you find in 
the opinions and wishes expressed by 
representatives of the different nations? 
What can be done to iron out these dif- 
ferences of opinion? 

6. What concrete suggestions — men- 
tioned in the article strike vou as being 
most practical? 

7. What sort of test would you apply 
to a nation and its people to determine 
whether or not they are ready for self- 
government? 

8. Can you think of any cases in which 
it might be wiser to have a superior con- 
trolling government over a people even 
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though they desired complete indepen- 
dence? 

9. How would you suggest that nations 
be “educated” in the matter of self-gov- 
ernment? 

10. Has American colonial policy any 
precepts or principles which other nations 
might benefit by? 

Exercise for the Class: 

Make a list, including India, of the 
various Asiatic peoples mentioned in 
this article. State for each one whether 
or not it is ready for self-rule, and be 
prepared to tell why you think as you ” 
do. 


Imperialism in the Far East—p. 6 

Before discussing this article, have 
pupils discuss the meaning of the word 
“imperialism.” It may be of interest to 
consider Kipling’s poem, “The White 
Man’s Burden,” in this connection, and 
allow the class to discuss their reactions 
to the idea which underlies this poem. 
Show the connection between “im- 
perialism” and “empire,” and allow pu- 
pils to mention a Pw cases in history 
where “imperialism” has been the 
cause of wars. . 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Do you think that the vast natural 
wealth of the Indies might ever have been 
made available to humanity if it had not 
been for the trading companies? 

2. Why did the governments of Hol- 
land and England have to take over the 
idministration of the colonies? 

3. Comment on Dutch rule of the In- 
dies after 1870. Was it the best possible 
method, only satisfactory, or completely 
unjust? 

4. Why do you suppose Holland was 
hesitant to give the Javanese the means of 
defending themselves against invasion, 
even by a smaller nation? 

5. What happened to Singapore in this 
war? 

6. What favorable comment can you 
make about Britain’s colonial policies? 

7. Is there any concrete evidence that 
British rule was not completely acceptable 
to natives? 

8. Will redistribution of Japanese colo- 
nies among American, British, Chinese, 
Dutch, and Russian victors solve the co- 
lonial problem? 

Exercise for the Class: 

Locate on the wall map all the colo- 
nies mentioned in this article. Measure 
the distances between these colonies 
and the powers which governed them. 

(Continued on next page) 





















Construct a time-line showing when 
each of the colonies came under the in- 
fluence of its “mother-country.” Bring 
this time-line up to date by showing the 
status of each colony in the war today 


Inside Washington—p. 8 


Before the class reads the article 
under the above heading, have each 
pupil list the names of the two men 
apart from Mr. Roosevelt who seem to 
be most influential in the national gov 
ernment. Make a master list of the class 
findings. Then have pupils read the ar- 
ticle. Do the pupils’ individual lists, as 
well as the master list, agree with 
Creighton J. Hill's analysis? 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. To what extent do you agree that 
_ Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hopkins, and Director 
Bymes “are actually running the govern 
ment”? 

2 What kinds of political problems are 
these three likely to have on their hands 
with the new Congress? 

8. Do you think it is a good thing or a 
bad thing that such political problems are 
apt to arise? 

4. In what respects do Hopkins and 
Byrnes tend to * seat each other? How 
would you define Harry Hopkins’ function 
in Washington? 

Exercise for the Class: 

List five or more other men in Wash- 
ington, apart from those in the armed 
services, who are in key positions. State 
the duty of each. 


How a Grand Jury Works—p. 9 


Pupils should read the article and 
be able to answer the following fact 
questions: 

1. What is the difference between a 
grand jury and a petit, or trial, jury? 

2. What are the duties of a regular 
grand jury? Of a special grand jury? 

3. How is the grand jury system an il- 
lustration of government by the people? 


Questions tor Discussion: 


1. Do you think that the powers of the 
grand jury should be limited as they are, 
or that prosecution and judgment ought 
also to be in the hands of the members of 
a grand jury? Why do you feel as you do? 

2. Do you think that the Amen recom- 
mendation to deny pensions to officers 
found guilty of iedliptnction is strong 
enough? 

3. How are the members of a grand jury 
selected? Is this a fair method? Can you 
see any advantage to “selectivity” in choos- 
ing members of a grand jury? 

4. After reading this article, what would 
| say to the person who complains: “Yes, 

know there is graft in our government, 
but what can a little fellow like me do 
about it?” 

5. What is the importance of city and 
county elections in bringing about reforms 
in local government? 

Exercise for the Class: 

Find out what you can about your 

own county's grand jury. Who are its 


members? When are its sessions? What 
has it accomplished? Has your com- 
munity ever had-a special grand jury to 
investigate fraud? What were its find- 
ings? 


Pan-Americana—pp. 10-11 


Use these questions for discussion: 

1. What is Bolivia’s chief industry? 

2. In what part of South America is 
Bolivia? 

8. Who owns most of Bolivia's tin? 

4. How would you characterize Simon 
I. Patino? 

5. Is Bolivia a democratic country? Why 
or why not? 

6. What occasion will be 
rated in Cuba on January 26? 

To what figures of the American Rev- 

olutionary period could you liken Cuba’s 
Marti? 


commemo- 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consulting the World Almanac (see 
index, “Bolivia,” “Imports and Ex- 
ports”), make a bar graph showing the 
extent of Bolivia’s imports and exports 
for the past five years 
Builders of America—p. 12 

After the class has read the picture 
biography of Sam Houston, raise these 
questions: 

1. To what event in World War II 
could the stand of the Texans at the Ala- 
mo be likened? 

2. With what three American wars can 
associate a slogan beginning with 
“Remember —”? 

3. What was Houston’s greatest contri 
bution to America? 


you 


Aviation—p. 20 


For the demonstration of the parts 
ot a plane there is no better tool than a 
model plane. Have students bring to 
class model planes of their own con- 
struction. Many of these have excellent 
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detail, especially those made by Cleve- 
land Model & Supply Co. 

When pupils have read the article on 
“Essential Parts of Planes,” have them 
close their magazines and answer these 
questions in one or two words: 

1. What is the body of an airplane 
called? 

2. What supports the weight of the 
plane during flight? 

3. What is used to coat the fabric which 
is attached to the framework? 

4. What provides the force to move the 
airplane through the air? 

5. What supports the plane on land? 

6. What are the hinged surfaces on the 
wings called? 

7. Where is the propeller attached? 

8. What controls the ailerons and the 
elevator? 

Pupils who are unable to answer at 
least six of these questions correctly 
have apparently read with little compre- 
hension. 





Key to Semester Review Tests for 


World Week 

Ll. 5,8, 9, 10; 6. 3, I, 4. 7, &. 

2. 1-T; 2."- 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 
8-T: 9-F; 10-F. 

8. I-b; 2-b 3-c; 4-c; 5-b 

4. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 

5. 8, 5, 7, 1, 10, 9, 3, 4, 6, 2 

6. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F 
8-F; 9-F; 10-T. 

7. l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 
9-a; 10-c. 

8. 18—Toulon; 3—Suez Canal; 9—Ros- 
tov; 13—Switzerland; 6—Ukraine; 5—Tunis; 


15—Yugoslavia; 2—Prague; 7—Caucasus 
Mountains; 4—Stalingrad; 11—Tobruk; 17 
—Munich; 1—Vichy; 16—Caspian Sea; 10— 
Casablanca; 20—Naples; 8—Algiers; 19— 
Alexandria; 12—Hungary; 14—St. Nazaire. 

9. 1. Kaiser; 2. Beveridge; 3. Halsey; 4. 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek; 5. Giraud; 6. 
Smuts; 7. Wickard. 

10. 1-F; 2-T; 3-N; 4-N; 5-T; 6-F; 7-N; 
8-T. 
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the Americas, O 19-7; East —— 
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14. See also War. 
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RAF’s Hawker “Hurricane”, J 4- 
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J 11-18. 

Alaska Highway: O 26-6 

Argentina: See Pan-Americana. 

Austria: Central Europe, N 2-14. 

Aviation: New Weapon of This War, 
§ 14-18; How Air Power Grew, S 
21-16; Army Air Forces, S 28-12; 
Navy Air Forces, O 5-12; Air De- 
fense, O 12-18; Air Transport Com- 


mand, O 19-12; Types of War- 
planes, O 26-10; Science of 
Weather, N 2-18; Atmosphere, N 


9-20; Beginnings of Flight, N 16- 
12; Principles of Flight, N 30-24; 
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Premier, N 2-3, 

China: New Supply Routes to —-, 
O 12-6; Foreign Privileges in —— 
Abandoned, O 26-4; American 
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gles to Nip Inflation, S 28-4; New 
Law Stabilizes Prices, Wages, O 
26-5; “‘Off-Year” Elections (Hill); 
N 2-7; Poll Tax, N 9-5; Manpower 
Debated, N 30-4; A New —— Goes 
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(Hill), J 4-10. 

Czechoslovakia: 
2-15. 

Dardanelles, The: Funnel Between 
Europe and Asia (Dorf), O 5-8. 

Dorf, Philip: See World News in the 
Light of History. 

Egypt: War Tides in —— (Dorf), $ 
14-7; Civilization’s First Home Is 
Base of United Nations, D 7-15. 
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Forum: World Week’s ——, N 2-10. 
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American Deal with Darlan, D 14- 
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Great Britain: Britain Holds the 
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Ring Around ——, N 16-6; Japanese 
Steel Crisis, N 16-11; Jap Armada 
Routed, N 30-5; Our Enemy: ——, 
(Dorf), D 7-8; See also War. 

Labor: Lewis’ Mine Union Votes to 
Quit CIO, O 19-5; —— and the 
Government (Hill), N 9-11; Mont- 
gomery Ward, J 4-9; WLB Rules 
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Latin America: See Pan-Americana. 
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§ 21-14; Norway and Denmark Re- 
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(Hill), N 16-10; Opening Wedge of 
Second Front, N 30-3; U.S. Again 
Invades North Africa (Dorf), N 
30-10; Truth in War News Is 
Pledged by Information Director 
Davis, D 7-3; Teen Age Draft; One 
Year Since Pearl Harbor, D 7-6; 
Our Enemy: Japan (Hill), D 17-8; 
American Deal with Darlan Dis- 
turbs Fighting French, D , 14-2; 
Matching Men and Jobs for the 
Army, J 18-2. 

U.S. War Production: Yankee Inge- 
nuity and War Production (Hill), 
O 19-11. 

War: The Seven-Front War, § 14- 
7; Britain Holds the West, S 14-9; 
Targets for Many Nights, S 21-2; 
Paper Cities of Osaka Bay, S 21- 
3; The Second Front (Dorf), § 
28-8; Europe’s ““V Front,” O 5-2; 
Managing a Global War (Hill), 
O 5-11; Map Study: Russian 
Freeze Lines, O 19-2; Stepping 
Stones to Japan, O 26-2; Germans 
and Allies Close in on Dakar, N 
2-4; OWI Evaluates U.S. Plane 
Performances, N 2-5; Smuts Calls 
Empire to the Offensive, N 2-6; 
Ring Around Japan, N 16-6; South 
Pacific Battleground, N 16-7; The 
Fighting Balkans, N 16-14; Cau- 
casus: Part of the Global ——, N 
30-2; The Pacific Battlefront, D 7- 
7; Tunisia Battleground, J 47; 
Jap Island Bases, J 18-22. 

Washington, D.C.: Inside ——, by 
Creighton J. Hill: S 14-13; § 21- 
13; Managing a Global War; O 5- 
11; And Then—Japan!, O 12-12; 
Yankee Ingenuity and War Pro- 
duction, O 19-11; Byrnes the 
“Stabilizer”, O 26-11; The “Off- 
Year” Elections, N 2-7; Labor and 
the Government, N 9-11; Admiral 
Leahy and the High Command, N 
16-10; Man Wanted for Supreme 
Court, N 30-14; The Manpower 
Muddle, D 7-8; Mobilizing Eco- 
nomics for War and Peace, D 14- 
12; Congress Swings to the Right, 
J 4-10. 

Welles, Sumner: See Latin America. 

Who’s Who: Gandhi, Chennault, § 
14-22; Carlson, Cripps, S 21-19; 
Nelson Rockefeller, S 28-26; Ba- 
ruch, S 28-20; Eisenhower, Harris, 
O 5-17; Leahy, McNaughton, Jef- 
fers, N 2-12; Smuts, Halsey, N 9- 
18; Giraud, Doolittle, N 30-21; 
Clark, Montgomery, D 7-18; Pat- 
ton, Timoshenko, D 14-13; Bey- 
eridge, J 4-17; Wickard, Sforza, J 
11-7; Quezon, Winant, J 18-7. 

World War II Maps: Chief Events 
of Summer 1942, S 14-2; German 
Cities Targets for Many Nights, 
S 21-2; Paper Cities of Osaka Bay, 
S 21-3; Key Fronts in Russia, 
28-2; Europe’s “V Front”, O 5-2; 


D 7-2; Burma, J 18-13. 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory (Philip Dorf): War Tides in 
Egypt, S 14-7; Russia—Prey of In- 
vaders, § 21-7; The Second Front, 
S 28-7; The Dardanelles, O 5-8; 
Memorable Sieges in History, om 
7; The Two Irelands, O 19-8; 
Changing Weapons in a Warring 


World, O 26-8; wag of Supply 
Lines, N 2-8; China Wins Equality, 


N 9-7; Britain and Her Invaders, 
N 16-8; U.S. Again Invades North 
Africa, N 30-10; Our Enemy: Japan, 
D 7-8; Invasions of Italy, D 14-8; 
Freedom from Want, J 4-6; Italy’s 
Quest for Liberty, J 11-6; 
alism in the Far East, J 18-6, 
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Coming... 


This Practical Wartime Social Studies Program 


-t WORLD WEEK ste sry te 





AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


For Every Pupil in Your Class 
A Special Unit On 


Transporting a Global War 


In the March 22 issue of WORLD WEEK 
will be included a special unit to drama 
tize the problems connected with trans- 
porting a Global War—the biggest moving 
job in all history. 


This special unit will contain: 


From Ox-Cart to Stratosphere—A tele 
scoped history of transportation 


Hundreds of Billions of Tons—Whea' 
Mus? Be Moved to Where and How Fas! 


The O D T—How it functions. 
American Railroads Accept a Cha!- 
aes — and Win — Lessons learned in 
World War | put to Good Use. 

Hot ¢ Gets on its Way te Hot 
Sots FAST via Motor Truck—The specia! 
~ ctions of MOTOR TRUCKS and BUSSES 
Convoys—How Merchant and War Ships 
Carry Men and Supplies. 

Not Se Siow As You Think—Tremendous 
V..ume of Freight moves over Iniand 
\ uterways, Lakes and Rivers. 

Getting There First—Supplying Fighting 
Men by AIR TRANSPORT. 


Short-Circuiting Submarines—Pipe Lines 
avoid submarine menace. 


Food for tron Horses and Flying For- 
tresses: Stomachs to fill with Coal, Oj! 





A weekly aviation feature consisting of 
units designed for classroom use, 
= ilar conan Ct pe oe illustrated 
s vari s 
of Shonen. The titles for od ano 
1. Aircraft Engines 
2. Aerial Navigation 
3. The Human Body and Flight 
4. Pilot Training 
5. Ground Work 
6. Parachutes & Paratroops 
7. Civil Aviation 
8. The Airlines in the Wor 
9. Airports & Airways 
10. Air Safety 
11. Women in Aviation 
12. The Aircraft Industry 
13. Aviation & Commerce 
14, Aviation & Social Life 
15. Aviation & World Government 


WORLD WEEK PROVIDES 


A complete Social Studies program 
week — 24 pages only... 


 leahe 








By PHILIP DORF 
Author of Visualized History Series 


A weekly page unit of historical background material inte- 
grated with one of the major news articles in the same issue: 


Blockade Is A Weapon-—Battle of Sea Communications. 
The War of Supplies—Axis and raw materials; total war 


versus former wars. 


The Third Front—Unrest in underground Europe; armies with- 


out uniform. 


Mediterranean Battleground—Birthplace of modern history; 


Mediterranean powers from Rome to Suez. 


A Bundle of Nations—Unified commands in history; allied 


cooperation in World War | and II. 


india: United Nations Problems—History of self-rule move- 


ment in India. 


Balkan Question Mark—Balkans in World War | and II. 
France Faces the Future—French defeat in 1870 and 1940. 
Social Insurance Plans (Beveridge Plan)—Bismarck pro- 


gram; Lloyd George program, | 


CIVICS at WORK 


WORLD NEWS in the LIGHT of HISTORY 


THE STORY BEHIND TODAY’S his- 
tory-in-the-making told vividly, 
interestingly, accurately. 


A weekly series of units on which you can base a civics lesson. Topics include: 

How Government Does Its Job—Organization of Cabinet; government bureaus; how Congress votes. 
Government Begins at Home—How local government functions 

State Government—Functions of state government; how states make laws. 

Conflict and Cooperation Between National and State Governments—State's rights; federal 


regulation of interstate commerce. 


Democracy Elects Representatives—Party conventions; primaries; election machinery; local elections. 
Political Machines—What they are; how they work; effect on government. 

Pressure Groups in Government—What they are; who supports them; how they work. 
Government Costs Money—How taxes are raised and used in foreign countries 

Government Settles Quarrels—Organization of courts; responsibility for jury duty. 


The MEANING of DEMOCRACY 


To help teachers provide a weekly positive program 
on the meaning of democracy, WORLD WEEK pre- 
sents a weekly full page pictorial comic-strip style 
series called the ‘‘Builders of America.’ 


Builders of America Topics: 


Theobald Smith 
Jane Addoms 
Theodore Roosevelt 
George W. Carver 
Woodrow Wilson 
John J. Pershing 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
William L. Mitchel! 


Charles Goodyear 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert E. Lee 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Horace Mann 
Andrew Carnegie 
Thomas A. Edison 
Grenville M. Dodge 


This series is designed for classroom use. The text is prepared 
by Frank Latham, WORLD WEEK Social Studies feature writer 
and the drawings are made by Frank Ronan, illustrator of many 
educational pictorial series. 


Two Major Articles 


Each week there will be two major two- 
page units—one devoted to a foreign 
news happening and one to a domestic 
news event. These units will be designed 
to enable the teacher to teach a lesson 
from them eoch week. 


A News Map of the Week 


A full-page map detailing major military 
events of the week. And plan for use in 
connection with one of the main news 
background articles. Geography of Global 
War—A two-page map each month. 


Be sure to place your order now for 
copies of WORLD WEEK for the 
second semester. 


Ty WORLD WEEK in your classes this term at 
our expense. Use handy coupon on page 2-T for a bundle of 
trial copies...or post free trial order card bound in this issue. 
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BURMA FRONT 


at hagas and Indian troops were moving slowly down 
f _@ the coastline of Burma toward Akyab, hacking their 
0 way through heavy jungle country. The area of Burma 
that is not shaded shows the advances made by the Brit- 
€. ish until last week. They had come to within 25 miles of 
) Akyab, which is a vital Japanese-held seaport. 
| So far, General Wavell’s offensive had met with little 
) Japanese resistance. The enemy ‘was retreating eastward 








toward more heavily fortified positions. At ae 
north of Akyab, the British forces had their first major 
with Japanese troops. 

The size of General Wavell’s army had not been offi- 
cially revealed. It was difficult to tell whether the advance 
into Burma was a full-dress offensive aimed to drive the 
enemy from Burma, and re-open the Burma Road into 
China. If Chinese troops could be supplied via the Burma 
Road, they might be able to undertake drives in eastern 
China and take airfields from which to bomb Japan. 


The Royal Air Force was cooperating with General 
week, RAF bombers and 


Wavell’s ground troops. Last 1 
fighters pounded airfields and coastal shipping. 
















Red Armies Rol} On 


“Winter may be difficult,” Hitler told 
the Germans in his New Year's mes- 
sage. “Its blows, howevet, cannot hit 
us harder than last year.” 

But in Russia the Nazis were bein 
hit harder than last year. The Red 
fensive of 1941-1942 had won back 
much territory and killed many Nazi 
soldiers. In the end, it had bogged 
down in the coldest winter in 150 years, 
had been stopped by the “hedgehog” 
defenses of the Germans. German 
hedgehogs are heavily fortified points 
seattered through the defense zone. 

This year the weather was milder. 
The Russians were having much greater 
success against the hedgehogs. 

Red armies in southern Russia con- 
tinued to roll on. They moved forward 
from Stalingrad in several directions, 
curled out and around the Germans. 
Moscow claimed that 300,000 Nazi sol- 
diers were locked in the deadly Red 
embrace. ; 

Other Soviet forces were driving 

toward Rostov. If they could capture 
this city at the mouth of the Don, a 
million Germans would be cut off south 
of the river. ‘Still another Red Army 
was striking south from Stalingrad at 
the rear of the Germans in the Cau- 
casus. 
In the north, a new Russian drive 
opened west of Moscow. The important 
German strongpoint of Velikie Luki was 
captured. The Russian purpose here 
was to drive into Latvia, cut the com- 
munications and supply lines of the 
Germans on the entire front from Len- 
ingrad south to Rzhev. 

The Russians claimed that since their 
offensive opened in November they had 
killed 175,000 Axis soldiers, captured 
137,600. 
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North African Mix-Up 


Instead of ending the political con- 
fusion in North Africa, the assassination 
of Admiral Darlan seemed to have made 
it worse. General Henri Honore Giraud 
was now in unquestioned control. But 
it was not certain that he could rally 
all Frenchmen behind him. 

General Giraud’s first important of- 
ficial act was to arrest 12 persons who 
were accused of plotting to kill high 
French officials hal Robert D. Murphy, 
United States Minister. The arrests 
added to the mystery, for the arrested 
men included both Axis and Allied 
sympathizers. 

Attempts were being made to bring 
together General Giraud and Genera 
Charles de Gaulle, leader of the Fight- 
ing French. The negotiations were 
slowed up by the conflicting political 
opinions of different groups of French- 
men. The Fighting French announced 
that they could not cooperate with 
Giraud until he had eliminated all the 
Vichy men among his advisers. Most of 
the French African officials had been 
supporters of Vichy, and it seemed 
doubtful whether Giraud could govern 
in North Africa without their help. 

General de Gaulle disclosed that he 
had invited Giraud to meet him on 
French territory to discuss these politi- 
cal differences, It was de Gaulle’s hope 
that a truce might be arranged, and all 
the French groups united temporarily 
in a “government of national union.” 





International News Photos 


‘Gas in drums for fighting machines on New Guinea was dropped by ship 


off the coast. Aussie troops roll barrels up on beach. Every drop counts. 








Battle for Tunisia 


While political war raged in North & 
Africa, Axis and Allied armies were pree 
paring for the decisive battle for Tu 
nisia. Cold, drenching rains made milk % 
tary operations difficult. Both sides 
were working desperately to build wy 
their strength for the clash that coull 
not be delayed much longer. 

Allied bombers pounded Tunis and 
Bizerte and struck at Italian ports. But 
Axis reinforcements wie pt arrive 
from Sicily. It was clear that Hitler wag 
going to try to hang on to his last foot 
hold in Africa. 

Rommel’s army, which had retreated 
more than 1,000 miles since October, 
was still falling back. Its goal was prob- 































ably Tunisia, where it would join the § Robert 
Axis defending forces. ministe 

Jan in 
Pacific Roundup * 

In the Pacific, the Allies continued Reci 
slowly to whittle down Japanese | 
strength. In New Guinea, Australian The | 
and American troops were moving a work 
ahead yard by yard. There were few Human ; 
Japanese left on the northeast coast, Bao Ado 
and they held only small pockets of mongers 
territory. They clung to them like #4. aga 
leeches. Their ultimate destruction was ier an 
certain, but it would mean hard bloody Besiden 
fighting. deliverec 

Japanese land and sea assaults on the birt! 
Guadalcanal in the Solomons had been “Obvii 
abandoned, at least temporarily. The “he Un 
men of Nippon were devoting their machine: 
efforts to building up air bases on the Timed 
islands around Guadalcanal. American § youiq i 
planes blasted at these new bases, #4, ates 
which must be destroyed to prevent the & warfare , 
Japanese from preparing a new offen- BH paiwoon 
sive. “ 

In Burma, British and Indian troops ee 
continged their slow advance toward & ss of 
Akyab along the coast from India. They “mpposes 
met little or no opposition. There was Woods 
little indication that this campaign wa fy a stros 
anything but a small local expedition B pecigent 
intended to feel out the Japanese, per Bijhe Unite 
haps to gain a site for an air base. “Hji, progr: 

Wake Island came back into the Renc 4 
news. The Navy announced that om iy be | 
Christmas Eve, anniversary of the cap Bi inarchy | 
ture of Wake by the Japanese, the island #4 hupd 






had been visited by a strong force of} 
American bombers. The raid was calledy 
highly successful. Much damage wag 
done to Japanese installations. 
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rob- Press Assn, 
the Robert Murphy, President Roosevelt's 
minister to French Africa, helped 
plan invasion. Assassins plotted to 
kill him, General Giraud and others. 
«| Recipe for P 
1U 
ued} RECIPE for Peace 
lian The United Nations are fighting for 
ving # a world-wide democracy in which 
few human affairs will be so organized that 
ast, “no Adolf Hitler, no power-hungry war- 
s of mongers, whatever their nationality, can 
like fever again plunge the whole world into 
was @ war and bloodshed.” So spoke Vice 
ody FF President Henry A. Wallace in a speech 
delivered on the 86th anniversary of 
5 OD © the birth of Woodrow Wilson. 
been “Obviously,” Mr. Wallace declared, 
The ‘the United Nations must first have 
their machinery which can disarm and keep 
1 the disarmed those parts of the world which 
rica @ would break the peace. Also there must 
ass, @ be machinery for preventing economic 
t the & warfare and enhancing economic peace 
ffen- B between nations. 
“Probably there will have to be an 
‘OOPS & international court to make decisions in 
ward BF vases of dispute.” This, he said, pre- 
They fupposes some kind of world council. 
| was Woodrow Wilson lost his long fight 
| WaS'® tor a strong League of Nations, the Vice 
litiot @ President said, because the people of 
Pe the United States were not ready for 
- his program. While they stood for de- 
) 


it on 
cap 
sland 
ce of 
called # 


. was 


tency in international affairs, the result 
of their failure to back Wilson was 
F anarchy and the loss of millions of lives 
Pand hundreds of billions of dollars in a 
Second World War.” Mr. Wallace at- 
wacked “high-tariff, penny-pinching, iso- 
tionist policies which hide under the 
seoak of 100 per cent Americanism.” 














Air Magic at Wright 


“Imagination and foresight” are the 
passwords at Wright Field, gigantic 
matériel center for the Army Air Forces. 
“Don't be overawed by tales of German 
‘supremacy’ in planning aerial warfare,” 
advised one of a group of reporters who 
were allowed to inspect the field. 
“America is planning and building, too 
—everything from bullet-proof gas tanks 
to super-block-busters—and Army offi- 
cers are confident they can outdo the 
best the Nazis have to offer.” 

The most exciting thing the corre- 
spondents saw was a “mock-up” 
(wooden full-scale model) of a new 
super-bomber. It bristles with guns 
which can fire in practically all direc- 
tions at the same time. Its armament, 
said the officers, is “beautiful,” its range 
and speed “quite aosteee 3 “The 
Tokyo radio,” remarked one officer, “re- 
cently warned the Japanese that they 
might be raided by planes that could 
carry ten tons of bombs 10,000 miles. 
After what you saw here today, you 
can see that the Tokyo radio might not 
be wrong.” 

Deadly, dazzling weapons “suggest- 
ing something out of Jules Verne,” are 
being worked out at Wright Field. One 
“crackpot’s dream” was exhibited to the 
correspondents. This was a helicopter, 
the “flying windmill” that goes straight 
up and down, sideways, backward and 
forward, and can hover almost motion- 
less in the air. The Air Forces are en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of this 
craft. It will be invaluable for recon- 
naissance. It can also be used for rescue 
work and as an anti-submarine weapon. 


New Economy Moves 


No American counts the cost when it 
comes to financing the war. There are 
many Congressmen, however, who think 
that the Government should try to save 
more money on non-war expenditures. 
They have been critical of the President 
for not doing so. At a recent press con- 
ference, Mr. Roosevelt tossed the ball 
right back to them. it was up to Con- 
gress, not to him, he declared, to say 
where money could be saved. 

Senator Byrd, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-essen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, said he 
hoped that Congress would accept 
“fully and adequately” the “challenge” 
of the President. 


| Austin Sits Tight 











The “interventionists” in the Republi- 
can party have won another victory over 
the “isolationists.” The dispute was over 
who should be assistant minority leader 
or “whip” in the Senate. Some isola- 
tionists objected to keeping Senator 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, because 
of his belief that the United States 
should take leadership in post-war 
world affairs. Senator Charles L. Me- 
Nary of Oregon, Republican leader, 
who is responsible for appointing his 
assistant, says flatly that Senator Austin 
will continue to act as leader while he 
is absent. 


Best Behaved Army 


Our Army is the best-behaved in the 
history of the country, according to a 
report made by the Office of War In- 
formation after a survey of drinking in 
and around Army camps and posts. 

Thete is no excessive drinking among 
troops, the investigators found. More 
than half of the troops drink nothing 
stronger than beer and many do not 
even drink that. “The best pa Bo bev- 
erages in the Army camps are coffee, 
milk, malted milk and bottled soft 
drinks.” 

The fact that 3.2 per cent beer is 
sold in the camps is given part credit 
for the Army’s sobriety. In the last war, 
camps were “dry,” it is remarked, and, 
as a result, “bootleggers did a chriving 
business.” 

The American soldier needs neither 
“curtain lecture nor apology,” says the 
report. “He behaves well, he trains well, 
and in the far-flung places of the earth 
he is fighting well.” 


Press Assn. 


Gen. Sir Harold ‘Alexander, com- 
mander of British forces in Middle 
East, planned strategy which routed 
Rommel. He drives his own jeep. 






























































~ WORLD WEEK'S SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS | 


These tests on current events and social studies cover the whole of Volume 1 of World Week, from September, 19. 2, 
to January, 1943, inclusiye. Each correct answer to the questions in the 10 groups on this and the next page counts one 


point. Total score possible, 100. Key to answers in Teachers Edition only. 


1. THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC (10 
points) 

Match the following items by inserting 
the numerals in the parentheses before the 
correct phrase: 

1. Burma ( ) Japanese base in 

New Guinea 
2. Rabaul ( ) Capital of Free 

China. 
( ) Japanese-dominated 
peninsula 
Taken from Vichy 
France by Britain 
Aleutian island oc- 


8. Tulagi 


~~ 


4. Vladivostok 


~ 


5. Buna cupied by Japan 
( ) Harbor in Solo. 

6. Attu mons held by U. S. 

) Invaded by British 
7. Guadalcanal in December 

) Russian base near 
8. Chungkin apan 

oe ) hg Marine hands 

9. Malaya since August 


) Japanese base in 
10. Madagascar New Britain 


2. MILITARY AFFAIRS (10 points) 


If the statement is true, circle the letter 
T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F Spanish Morocco was not in- 
vaded by the Allies. 

2.T F The United Nations’ landing 
in North Africa was carried out at enor- 
mous loss of life. 

8. T F Many of Germany’s industrial 
cities have been bombed by the RAF. 

4. T F The majority of Russia’s in- 
dustries are in German-held territory. 


5. T F Large-scale air offensives 
against Italy began in December. 
6. T F The British at E] Alamein 


prevented Rommel’s offensive from reach- 
ing Alexandria. 

7. T F The drafting of 18- and 19- 
year-old youths released all married men 
from the U. S. Army. 

8. T F _ Russia’s winter counter-attack 
trapped large German forces between the 
Volga and the Don. 

9.T F The U-boat menace in the 
Atlantic has been eliminated. 

10. T F The United Nations global of- 
fensive lacks a unified plan. 


3. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—POST-WAR 
WORLD (5 points) 


Underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following groups. 


1. Passage of the Cost of a, Stabili- 
zation Act was opposed by: (a) labor in- 
terests; (b) farm lobbyists; (c) spokesmen 
in Congress. 

2. One result of the November congres- 
sional elections is that more power will be 
exercised by: (a) liberals; (b) conserva- 
tives; (c) isolationists. 


8. The new Governor of New York is: 
(a) Harold Stassen; (b) George W. Nor- 
ris; (c) Thomas E. Dewey. 

4. The author of Two-Way Passage, 
who urges that foreign-born Americans 
help reconstruct Europe, is: (a) Pierre 
Boisson; (b) Herbert H. Lehman; (c) 
Louis Adamic. 

5. Queen Wilhelmina has proposed that 
the Netherlands East Indies after the war 
be: (a) ceded to the United States; (b) 
formed into a self-governing dominion; 
(c) administered by a world government. 


4. WAR AND THE CONSUMER (10 
points) 


If the statement is true, circle the letter 
T, or the letter F if it is false. 

1. T F Living costs rise as a result 
of inflation. 

2. T F The Victory Tax is 5% on all 
salaries over $6,000. 

3. T F Noone can now be paid more 
than $25,000 yearly. 

4. T F 98% of our crude rubber sup- 
ply came from the Far East before 1941. 

5. T F Bernard Baruch is U. S. Rub- 
ber Administrator. 

6. T F Meat and canned goods will 
soon be rationed by the point system. 

7. T F J. F. Byrnes is Director of 
Economic Stabilization. 

8. T F Price ceilings on many prod- 
ucts were set by the OPA last spring. 

9. T F Suspension of gas deliveries 
in the East was caused mainly by the 
North African invasion. 

10. T F Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board is Philip Murray. 


5. PAN-AMERICANA (10 points) 


Match the following by placing the 
numbers in the correct parentheses. 


1. Juan Antonio | 
Rios 


) Encouraged pro- 
Axis policies 

( ) Ecuador’s presi- 
dent 

@ Inland country 
of South Ameri- 


2. Venezuela 
8. Mexico ( 
4. Fulgencio 


Batist ca 
wis ( -) Canceled trip to 
5. Carlos Arroyo the U. S. 
del Rio ( ) Joined United 
6. Santos Nations in Aug. 


) Great Argentine 
newspaper 
) Source of U. S. 


7. Paraguay 
8. Ramon S. Cas-. ( 


tillo chicle supply 

) Cuba’s President 

9. La Prensa ) Chief coftee port 
10. Brazil ) Great oil-pro- 


ducing nation 
6. AVIATION (10 points) 


If the statement is true, circle the letter 
T, or the letter F if it is false. 





1. T F The RAF saved the British 
Army at Dunkerque. 

2.T F The U. S._ plane-building 
program during World War I was v 
successful. - 

8. T F Head of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces is General Harold George. 

4.T F The U. S. Navy has the 
Grumman Avenger and the Wildcat for 
fighter planes. 

5. T F The Filter Center is the main 


headquarters for all air defense of a large | 


area. 

6. T F Army Air Transport Com- 
mand operations extend to Africa, Au 
stralia, India, China, and Russia. 

7. T F. Bombers are generally faster 
and lighter than fighter planes. 

8. T F Meteorology remained unde- 
veloped until World War IL. 

9. T F The troposphere is the layer 
of atmosphere above 35,000 feet. 

10. T F The empennage of a plane 
includes its fin, rudder, stabilizer and 
elevators. 


7. WORLD NEWS IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY (10 points) 


Underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sentences. 


1. Egypt is now (a) an independent 
i age (b) a British colony; (c) a 
Vichy French possession. 

2. When Napoleon invaded Russia, the 
Russians had as allies (a) Britain and 
America; (b) Sweden and Japan; (c) 
distance and winter weather. 

8. In World War I, the “second front” 
strategy was employed (a) to save Rus 
sia; (b) to draw German troops away from 


the Western front; (c) to enable Hinde @ 


burg to smash the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia. 

4. The Gallipoli campaign of 1915 had 
as its objective (a) seizure of the Suez 
Canal; (b) capture of the Dardanelles; 
(c) invasion of Egypt. 


5. Gibraltar was besieged by Spain (a) 


at the time of: the American Revolution; 
(b) during our Civil War; (c) in the 
Spanish-American War. 

6. Ireland is divided into two. parts, the 


northern part belonging to Great Britain | 


and the southern part being (a) ruled bya 
Fascist dictator; (b) a republic; (c) a@ 
independent kingdom. 


7. When Hannibal was fighting in Italy,} 


his only means of communication 


Carthage was through (a) Spain; (b) ae 


Phoenicia; (c) Macedonia. 

8. China ceded Hong Kong to the Brit- 
ish after (a) the Boxer Rebellion; (b) 
World War I; (c) the Opium War. 


9. As a result of the Treaty of Versailles; 
Japan’s position in the Pacific was made 
(a) stronger; (b) untenable; (c) weaker. 

10. Social insurance made its first im-" 
portant progress in (a) the United States); 


(b) Great Britain; (c) Germany. 
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8. WAR MAP OF EUROPE AND AFRICA (20 points) 


Match the following by placing each number on the map in 
the blank space before the correct name: (_ ) Toulon; (_ ) 
Suez Canal; ( ) Rostov; ( ) Switzerland; ( ) Ukraine; 
( ) Tunis; (_ ) Lie sat ( ) Prague; ( ) Caucasus 
Mountains; ( ) Stalingrad; ( ) Tobruk; ( ) Munich; 
( ) Vichy; ( ) Caspian Sea; ( ) Casablanca; ( ) 
Naples; ( ) Algiers; (  ) Alexandria; ( ) Hungary; 
( .) St. Nazaire. 


9. FACES IN THE NEWS (7 points) 


Write in the blank below each picture the name of the person 
described. (Surname sufficient. ) 


1. = 
He builds dams, Wrote plan for 
ships and planes. _Britain’s security. 


Commands forces 
in South Pacific. 


6. 
Prime Minister of 
South Africa. 


a 
French Gommand- 
er in North Africa. 


64. 
q Wife of China’s 
‘ Generalissimo. 
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U.S. Food Admin- 


istrator. 


Pictograph Corp., for Public Affairs Committee, Ine. 


10. CAN YOU READ A GRAPH? (7 pts.) 
Using the letters T for true, F for false, and N 
for no evidence, indicate whether these conclu- 


sions are justified: 1 ( ) In 1948 there will be 
more F 5% in the armed forces and war produc- 
tion than in ciyilian industry. 2.( ) There were 
more than 8 war workers for every man in the 
armed forces in 1941.3. ( ) In 1942 there were 
not enough war workers to fill our needs. 4.( ) 
More than half the war workers in 1942 were 
women. 5. ( ) The armed forces more than 
doubled in size between 1941 and 1942. 6.(  ) 
Civilian industrial workers have decreased to less 
than half their total in 1939. 7. ( ) Agriculture 
will need 10 million men this year. 8.( _) There 
has been a steady increase in the total number 
employed since 1939. 








Trainees arriving at the new U. S. Maritime Service 


Fleet carrying supplies to United Nations fighting 
men on world-wide battlefronts. 

The 100,000 seamen needed to man these new ships 
will come principally from the training schools oper- 
ated by the U. S. Maritime Service. 

The U. S. Maritime Service Training Station at 
Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, is the largest of its kind in 
the world. This $8,500,000 Station will train 10,000 
apprentice seamen at one time, and turn out approxi- 
mately 30,000 a year. 

Compass class When the Station was dedicated last month, 10,000 


Dect: 1943, 3,000 new ships will join the Victory 


All photos courtesy U. 8S. Maritime & 


“Tossing the oars.” Coxswain turning boat about 





invary 18-23, 1943 


Engine room class 


trainees between 18 and 35 were already hard at work. 
They spend five weeks in preliminary training. Then 
they get eight weeks’ specialized training as seamen, 
firemen, oilers, water tenders, messmen, cooks, bakers, 
clerks, pharmacist’s mates. Great attention is paid to 
lifeboat drills, more important than ever in wartime. 
Trainees get $50 a month during their 18 weeks in 
school. When they are assigned to a ship their wages 
are comparatively high ($200 or more a month). It’s 
not a soft job or a safe one. More than 4,000 seamen 
have been killed or are missing—a higher percentage 
of loss than the Army or the Navy has suffered to date. 


Each lifeboat is equipped with sails 








HE body of the airplane is 
known as the fuselage. In the 
open-cockpit type, the pilot and 
passengers sit in the open and are 
ed from the wind by the 
windshield. In the cabin type, the 
passengers and pilot ride in an en- 
Sed compartnent to protect them 
from the wind and weather. 


The wings are attached to the 
tuselage and support the weight of 
the airplane during flight. The exact 
curvature of the surfaces of the 
wings is very important. The per- 
formance of the plane depends 
largely on the action of the air in 
passing over these surfaces. 

The framework of the wing must 
be strong enough to support the 
weight of the airplane. The frame- 
work of a typical wood wing is 
usually covered with fabric. This 
airplane cloth is made of high-grade 
cotton, and must pass strict govern- 
ment tests for strength and weight. 

After the fabric has been at- 
tached to the wing framework, it is 
then given a protective coating. A 
preparation known as dope is ap- 
plied. The airplane dope commonly 
used is a cellulose nitrate liquid, 
which has a banana-oil odor and is 
similar to fingernail polish. It dries 
quickly, leaving an airtight, water- 
proof coating. 

ENGINE AND PROPELLER 


‘ Ina single-engine plane the engine 
is usually mounted in the front of 
the fuselage. In a twin-engine plane, 
the engines are usually mounted in 
the wings. 

The airplane propeller serves ex- 

actly the same purpose as the pro- 
peller of a boat. It provides the force 
to move the airplane forward 
through the sky. 
’ The propeller is mounted directly 
on the front end of the engine 
crankshaft, or on the propeller shaft 
of geared engines. Most of the power 
developed by the engine is used in 
rotating the propeller. 

The landing gear is designed to 


su the weight of the airplane 
vy at Wheels permit the plane to 








Essential Parts of Planes 


roll along the ground while taxiing, 
and during takeoffs and landings. 
The weizht of the airplane is usually 
supported by the two main front 
wheels and a tail wheel, or tail skid. 

Some airplanes are equipped with 
a tricycle landing gear. In this ar- 
rangement the two main wheels are 
mounted farther back, and the third 
whee! is located under the nose. 

For winter operation in northern 
countries, the wheels are often re- 
moved and skis installed in their 
place. For wate: operation, floats 
can be installed instead of the land- 
ing gear. 

As soon as a bird starts to fly, it 
immediately pulls up its legs to re- 
duce the drag. Airplane designers 
have imitated the bird in this respect. 
Every fast airplane is now equipped 
with retractable landing gear. The 
wheels are folded up in the wing or 
the side of the fuselage during flight. 


THE CONTROLS 


The group of controls attached to 
the tail of the fuselage make up the 
empennage. This group includes the 
fin and the rudder, the stabilizer, 
and the elevators. The pilot maneu- 
vers these controls by means of in- 
struments in his cockpit. 

The operation of the elevators and 
rudder, as well as the ailerons 
(hinged surfaces on the wings) was 


described in “The 


% Principles 
Flight,” Nov. 30 Jr. Schol., p. 18. ~ 


The fin and the stabilizer help to” 
balance the plane in flight. The fim 


is a vertical piece, and the stabil- 
izer is a horizontal piece. They do 
not move. 

The joy stick is a simple device for 
controlling the ailerons and eleva- 
tors. It is usually about one inch in 
diameter, with a knob or rubber grip 
on the upper end. The lower end is 
mounted in a bracket on the floor 
of the cockpit, so that the stick can 
be moved in all directions. 

Moving the stick sideways raises 
one aileron and lowers the other. 
Moving the stick to the right causes 
the plane to bank to the right; mov- 
ing it to the left results in a left bank. 

Moving the stick forward lowers 
the elevators, causing the plane to 
dive. Moving the stick backward 
raises the elevators, causing the 
plane to rise. 

The ailerons and elevators may 
both be moved at the same time by 


moving the stick cornerwise in the © 


cockpit. This causes thé plane to 
bank left or right, and at the same 
time to dive or rise. 

Many planes are equipped with 
flaps to reduce the landing speed. 
These flaps are quite often hinged 
portions of the wing, closely resem- 
bling the ailerons. However, they are 
located close to the fuselage and are 
designed so that both of them are 
lowered at the same time. They are 
usually operated by a small crank 
or lever, similar to a hand brake im 
an automobile. 

(Know Your Planes will be re 
sumed in our next issue. ) 


































































Drawing shows the principal parts of a monoplane. 
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|NEW MOVIE 


THE BLACK SWAN. (20th Cen- 
WY tury-Fox. Directed by Henry 
King. Produced by Robert 
Bassler.) 


HERE IS A GRAND and_ glorious 
screenful of handsome, colorful swash- 
buckling done in the best traditions of 
both Sabatini and Hollywood. It’s in 
technicolor, too, the better to dazzle 
you. And it has a cast of favorites, in- 
cluding Tyrone Power, Maureen O’Hara, 
Laird Cregar, and the ever-villainous 
George Sanders, in a red wig and beard 
that make him look like Jove. 

When Cregar as Sir Henry Morgan 
is made governor of Jamaica, he enlists 
the services of his ex-pirate friend, 
Jamie Wang (Ty Power) and pal 
Thomas Mitchell in cleaning up the 
Caribbean. But Captain Billy Leech 
(Sanders) is too thoroughly steeped in 
piracy. to reform. So Morgan sends 
Jamie Waring out to trap Leech. 

Jamie is smitten with the former gov- 
emors daughter (Maureen O’Hara) 
and kidnaps her to prevent her mar- 
riage with a hopeless fop. He catches 
up with Leech, tells him that he, too, 
has rebelled against Morgan and almost 
succeeds in leading Leech into the trap. 
But Leech catches on in time to snap 
Jamie into bonds and put up a whop- 
ping big fight at Maracaibo. 





Movie Check List 
“'(Tops, don’t miss) 


In Which We Serve. Saludos 
Amigos. Casablanca. Journey for 
Margaret. We Are the Marines. 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. Wake 
Island. The World at War 


(Worthwhile) 

Random Harvest. Life Begins at 
8:30. The Hard Way. The Aveng- 
ers. Once Upon a Honeymoon. The 
Road to Morocco. The Black Swan. 
George Washington Slept Here. 
Thunder Birds. For Me and My 
Gal. My Sister Eileen. Flying 
Tigers. Moscow Strikes Back. 

“(So-so) 

You Were Never Lovelier. Who 
Done It? Eyes in the Night. The 
War Against Mrs. Hadley. Spring- 
time in the Rockies. 
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.The Story of 
Dr. G. F. D’Alelio 


TSS might be almost 
anything, but to Frank D’Alelio, 
head of the G-E Plastics Laboratory, 
they are the things he makes for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces—things 
too secret to describe any other way. 

For example, the Army Air Forces 
recently developed a secret device that 
required certain thingamajigs made of a 
material that didn’t even exist. The 
Army came to Frank, and he and the 40 
young chemists who work with him 
created the material by putting the 
desired properties into a plastic. 

Qn one occasion, D’Alelio and his 
staff developed a special material for a 
thingamajig overnight! 

Out of college only six years, Frank 
already has numerous patents to his 





ti ne Mites 


credit. But his career dates back to the 
“egg laying” device he invented when 
he was ten. 

He made it out of an old automobile 
generator, and the first time’ he tied a 
hen to it and turned on the current, the 
hen laid an egg. 

But repeated applications brought 
forth no more eggs, so Frank concluded 
that the hen must have been about 
ready to lay the first egg anyhow. Be- 
sides, his mother cooked the chicken. 

Then he made a steam turbine—with a 
tin can for the boiler, a nail for the 
bearing, and a small gas burner for a 
power plant. And it worked. 

As soon as he got the pressure up, the 
machine began to whirl and whistle. 
But before he could get things under 


- control, the boiler exploded. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 






Now all of his “tinkering” is con- 
fined to thingamajigs, but that’s all 
right with D’Alelio. Born in the shadow 





of Bunker Hill, he’s really fighting mad. 
The one thing that counts with him is 
winning this war! 

And he’s proud of the fact that 
bombers’ noses, molded parts for tanks, 
patrol boats, and battleships, and 
“thingamajigs” are all. being made of 
plastics. 

After the war, the young chemist is 
confident that plastics will play an 
important role in everyday life. 

“Our very clothes may be made of 
plastics,” he suggests. 





keen, ambitious 


needs 
young men like Frank D’Alelio. Today 
they will help win the war; tomorrow 
they will develop new fields like plastics 
so that we may all share their benefits. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


America 
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Teachers in this school on Truk are Japanese army or navy officers. They are ranked as “empire builders.” 


campaign would be to attack the 

Caroline Islands. It would be a 
hard way. Since the Japanese took these 
islands from the Germans in World 
War I, they have been fortifying them. 
Today, although no one on our side of 
the war knows for certain, it is a fairly 
safe guess that the Japanese are using 
one or more of the Carolines as a prim- 
ary naval base. 

Most experts believe that either Truk 
or Ponape is the chief naval establish- 
ment. Ponape is the largest island in 
the group. Its highest point is 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, while most of the other 
islands are much lower. Japan had de- 

veloped Ponape commercially before 
the war. Big commercial piers had been 
installed here and on the neighboring 
island of Kusaie, at the eastern extrem- 
Sey the Caroline group. The Japanese 

exploited the resources of the is- 
land. In the past, sugar, alcohol, and 
phosphates were exported. Now they 
contribute their part to the Japanese 
war effort. 

Truk would make an especially good 
naval base because of its surface fea- 
tures. It consists of 245 small islands 
within a protective ring of coral reef. 
The reef, which is 32 miles across, en- 
closes a lagoon with enough deep water 
to take care of the whole Japanese fleet. 
Ships enter throu ugh closely guarded 
openings in the reef. Seaplanes can land 
on the smooth lagoon. Both can take 
shelter among the numerous peaks of 
the small islands within. They are thus 
safe from the fire of naval raids like Ad- 
miral Halsey’s raid on the Marshall Is- 
lands. Anti-aircraft batteries on the hill- 
ed make air attack impractical. The 

ds are like an aircraft carrier—with 
the added advantage that it cannot be 
sunk. 

There are so many islands within 
Truk that the Japanese have run out of 


0 way to shorten the Solomons 


PLACES IN THE NEWS 





Japanese Island 


BASES 


In the Pacific 


names, and have used the days of the 
week, the seasons, and so on. On one of 
the islands, Dublon, there is an airport 
and a radio station. It is likely that other 
hilltops have been leveled off to accom- 
modate land-planes. No American 
knows. White men who tried to find 
out mysteriously “disappeared.” 

Truk and Ponape are just two of the 
Carolines. The Japanese also have the 
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Marianas, the Marshalls, and the Palay 
Islands. They got the island of Yap, am 
important cable station, by mandate fn 
1919. We once had Guam, southern 
most of the Marianas, but it fell to the 
Japanese in the early days of this war, # 
All these islands together make up what” 
is known as Micronesia. The total num- 
ber of islands is something like 2,500, 
and the total area covered is 1,300 miles 


north and south by 3,000 miles east and 


west. 

The Carolines are almost on the equa 
tor. There are about 549 islands in this 
group alone. They form a long series o& ® 
stepping stones from the Philippines to 
the Marshalls, and thence to Hawafl. 
With the 14 islands of the Mariana 
group, they form a long, upside down 
T stretching from Japan almost to New 
Guinea a blocking the south Pacific 
area. 

Japan got control of these islands® 
with the knowledge and permission of 
the U. S. and Britain. The United States: 
had an opportunity to buy them, but wey 
returned them to Spain as too unig] 
portant to bother ie Spain sold them 
to Germany. When World War I broke ® 
out, Japan was our ally. She took they 
islands and was allowed to keep theme 

Since 1914, Japan has sent thousand#y 
of immigrants to Micronesia, crowdiig 
the natives and dominating them. The 
original inhabitants of the islands are of 
mixed racial strains—Papuan, Malayaiy 
Chinese. They are darker, taller; and | 
sturdier than the Japanese. Some of & 
them have made a habit of collecting. 
Japanese heads as a token of their dis- 
approval. But they are vastly outnumky 
bered. 

In the meantime, Japan is able to use. 















her Caroline Island bases with a mink} 1 


mum of interference. She has drawn # 
veil of mystery over them. If the All 
ever pierce this veil, they must pierce ft 

in large numbers. F 
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"NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World 
Week next week, January 25-30, 
™ 1943, becanse of the semester holi- 
3 This break in our regular sched- 
ule does not deprive subscribers of 
their full quota of issues for the 
semester. Subscribers will receive 
16 issues, as promised. 














Se -rtEn- AGE” 
SKIN 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it's brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 
Poslam, Dept. B.6, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St Stamford, Conn 
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25c 


Send Me This 
New 64 Page 
WAR ATLAS pany Sener ren 
WORLD WEEK ——— 
430 Kinnard Aveé., Dayton, Ohio 

Here’s my 25c. Send me the big 64 page 
WAR ATLAS & HANDBOOK. 
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Hambro (Lippincott). 


What will be the fate ot small nations 
and minority groups in the peace to 
come? This is one of the questions dis- 
cussed by C. J. Hambro in his latest 
book. Mr. Hambro, now in the United 
States, is Norway’s most prominent 
political leader. He was alt: we of the 
Norwegian Parliament from 1926 till 
the Nazi invasion. He described the 
tragedy of Nazi occupation in an earlier 
book, I Saw It Happen in Norway. As 
a statesman, and as president of the 
League of Nations Assembly, he was 
closely connected with world affairs. 
How to Win the Peace was written as a 
constructive proposal to end war for all 
time. 

Mr. Hambro is interested in the 
future of small nations because he saw 
his own Norway swallowed up by a 
greedy invader. And he knows that 
though his homeland is sta we | 
small, it has its ow: traditions and loyal- 
ties, and its own national character. 

He recognizes the dange: of going too 
far in the matter of national individu- 
ality. But he warns that regional blocs 
such as some writers have advocated, 
each with its own organization, will not 
work. He points out that each group 
would draw more and more into itself, 
eventually rt ge | the policies and 
even the rights of other groups. This 
would mean war again. 

Mr. Hambro opposes any serie. of 
continental or Pan-American federa- 
tion. Instead, he strongly favors a pow- 
erful world organization. Any system 
that fails to be universal, he says, will 
fail to secure peace. The airplane and 
the radio have bound all the nations of 
the world together, and their future 
must be a common one. 

Mr. Hambro maintains that peace is 
not just the absence of war, but that it 
requires active practice of certain basic 
principles. To make peace work, we 
must watch over more than borders and 
armaments and trade agreements. We 
must watch over the mental and moral 
attitudes of nations. To do this, we must 
appoint a “peace patrol” to see that 
no nation develops the brutal tenden- 
cies which characterize Germany and 
Japan today. 





HOW TO WIN THE PEACE, by C. J. 
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* Librarians 

* for All Book Lovers 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LIT- 
ERATURE in the momentous months 
to come provides an editorial program 
of unprecedented scope ’and impor- 
tance to emphasize the relationship of 
books to the world of today. Along 
with the editorial emphasis upon the 
topical will be a series of twenty special 
issues, all but four being supplements 
to the regular numbers. The exceptions 
belong to the Regional Series insti- 
tuted last year in which the entire 
publication is given over to the litera- 
ture and culture of a particular region 
or section as part of SRL’s “national 
cultural inventory.” The special issues 
will be timely, authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and highly valuable for refer- 
ence in the classtoom and library. 


20 rAJOR EDITORIAL PROJECT 


Following are the fea- 
tured SRL editorial projects 
for 1943: 

January 29—Old South Regional Is- 
sue, edited by Virginius Dabney and 
Howard Odum. 

tanuvary 30—SRL Guide to Music 
Books. 

february 27—SRL Guide to Books 
on Gardening and the Outdoors 

March 20—SRL Guide to Books on 
Foundations of thé Peace 

April 10—Pan-American Issue 

April 17—Spring Book Number—de- 
tailed round-up of new books 

May 2 —Mother’s Day Gift Books. 

May 22—New England Regional 
Number. 

May 29—Graduation Gitt Book Se- 
lections. 

June 12—Father’s Day Gitt Books 

June 19-—-Summer Preview Issue 

July 3 —Independence Day Issue. 

September 11—Far West Regional 
Number 

October 16—Fall Book Number. 

November 12 —Books for Young 
People 

December 4 and 11— Christmas 
Books. 


Use This Handy Form 
and Enjoy This Notable 
“Required Reading” 
Program 


The Saturday Review of Literature 

25 West 45 Street, Dept. 18, New York, N. ¥ 
Please begin my subscription with the 

next? issue. 

Nome 








(print plainly) 


Address 
| enclose 
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$7 for 104 issues 
or 
© Bill me 
(Add $1 for Canadian and toreign postoge) 





AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


With your March 22nd issue of 
SCHOLASTIC or WORLD WEEK 
—a Special Issue Telling The 
dramatic story of 


TRANSPORTING A GLOBAL WAR 





OTHER COMING FEATURES 
IN SCHOLASTIC 


The Story Behind They Were Expendable, by 
Robert Van Gelder. W. L. White tells how he 
wrote the best selling story of Bataan. 


Commando Raid, by a “Lieutenant.” The ex- 
citing story of a raid on the continent. 


Visit to a Submarine, by Brenden Gill. De- 
scription of a visit to the submarine base in 
New London. 


Fifteen Days on a Life Raft, by Stanley Powell. 
Thrilling adventures of a torpedoed convoy. 


Wartime Vocational Guidance 
A series of articles by the noted Vocational 
Guidance expert, Norman V. Carlisle. 
Girls in Overalls 
Women Needed in the Professions 
Your Job in the Merchant Marine 
Nurses Needed 


In WORLD WEEK & SCHOLASTIC 


Youth & The Air Age 
A weekly aviation feature illustrated with 
special photographs of various types of 
planes. Some titles for the February semester: 

Aircraft Engines 
Aerial Navigation 
Pilet Training 
Ground Work 
Peratroops 


Civil Aviation 
Airlines in the War 
Airports 

Air Safety 

Women in Aviation 
Aircraft Industry 
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DON'T MISS THESE FEATURES! 


Renew your subscription for the 
new term (February to June) now 
—through your teacher—— you 
can pay when the new term starts! 
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The American High School Wee 
The NEWS Magazine for You 
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